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The Two Loan Exhibitions. 


Nineteenth 
Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal 
Academy is as 
interesting as any 
of its recent pre- 
decessors. It is 
marked by three 
novel features : the 
closure of Room 
TV. ; the introduction of sculptures, medals, 
‘bronzes, and the like; and the inclusion of 
pictures already once before shown in this 
‘series of exhibitions. 

The first room contains the usual set of 
‘delightful English pictures. These need not 
be noticed in detail now, because the collection 
at the Grosvenor Gallery covers the same 
ground, and, of course, with more completeness. 
In the second room we find as many and as 
beautiful Dutch pictures as ever. Amongst 
the problems here is a portrait bearing the 
genuine signature, “ Rembrandt, f. 1646,” and 
yet painted in the style of several years earlier. 
Various hypotheses have been started to 
‘explain the apparent discrepancy, but none 
commands universal acceptance. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s “ Mill” (No. 74), by the same 
great artist, has been shown before, and is well 
‘known. It is a remarkably fine landscape, 
painted in Rembrandt’s years of complete 
power. The portrait of an old woman (No. 109) 
is an almost contemporary specimen of his 
style in portraiture. Amongst other choice 
pictures lent by Sir Richard Wallace, Frank 
Hals’ “ Laughing Cavalier” (No. 75) deserves 
particular mention. It also has been shown 
before, but we camnot see it too often ; even 
Hals seldom rendered an expression or painted 
@ costume with such striking and seemingly 
easy skill. His “Portrait of a Dutch Gentle- 
man” (No, 146) is good, but does not reach 


the level of the other. Portraits by Johannes 
Verspronck are sometimes wrongly ascribed to 
Hals. Two pictures in this exhibition (Nos. 
61 and 65) enable the stydent to observe the 
difference in quality between the work of the 
two men. The “ Dead Game ” (No. 63) is as 
fine an example of Jan Fyt as anywhere 
exists, both for richness of colour and skill of 
touch; unfortunately the composition is 
injured by the introduction of an ugly and 
unnecessary brown vase. A small picture of 
“Cupids and Fruit,” lent by Mr. Kennedy, is 
ascribed to Rubens, and may well be genuine. 
It is, at all events, a very wonderful piece of 
painting, worth attentive study from all who 
delight in good workmanship. The visitor 
may be further recommended to notice the 
good composition of Simon de Vlieger’s 
** Coast Scene” (No. 64), the soft atmosphere 
in Van de Velde’s “ Calm” (No. 87), and the 
sunlight in Peter de Hooghe’s “ Courtyard at 
an Inn” (No. 95). Van Goyen’s “ River 
Scene” (No. 69), Bol’s “ Portrait of a Lady” 
(No. 72, dated 1653), and two little Dows 
(Nos. 84 and 88), are good examples of 
their respective painters. 

The long third gallery contains three of the 
finest Vandycks in England. These are the 
full-length portraits of Philip Le Roy and his 
wife (Nos. 149 and 147), and the half-length of 
Sir Kenelm Digby (No. 121). The Le Roy 
portraits come from Sir Richard Wallace’s 
Gallery, and were painted in the years 1630 
and 1631; that is to say, shortly after the 
painter’s return from Italy to the North. This, 
in the opinion of many, was Vandyck’s best 
time, and these pictures are well-preserved 
examples of a style of work but indifferently 
represented in English galleries. The portrait 
of Sir Kenelm Digby, lent by Mr. Gladstone, 
was painted not many years later, and is a 
singularly solid and noble piece of portyaiture, 
the hands in this case being individual and 


characteristic in a manner not common in 


Vandyck’s pictures. A finely-painted sun- 
flower appears on the left, an emblem of 
courtiership likewise introduced by Vandyck 
in the fine portrait of himself which attracted 
so much attention at the Grosvenor exhibition 
last winter. The studies of a man on horse- 
back (No. 94), painted in three positions, 
are genuine and skilful. The same cannot be 
said of the ““ White Horse” (No. 150), which, 
if genuine at all, is entirely veiled by re-paint- 
ing. The fine picture by William Dobson, 
called the “ Portrait of a Sculptor” (No. 119), 
looks like a likeness of Charles II. It is 
scarcely inferior to a Vandyck for excellence 
of modelling: Reynolds’s famous group of 
the Marlborough Family (No. 120) is a dis- 
appointing picture to see. Its composition 
is well known, and for a work of this kind is 
deservedly admired, but its colours have lost 
brilliancy and fallen out of harmony. 

A poorly-painted picture of three girls singing 
(No. 124) is wrongly ascribed to Palma Vecchio- 
Perhaps it is a copy after the elder Bonifazic- 
The portrait lent by the Irish National Gallery 
(No. 127) is not of the school of Leonardo, 
but a poor Venetian work, perhaps copied 
after Basaiti. Four pictures are ascribed to 
Claude, but one, at any rate (No. 136), is not 
genuine, and perhaps the same may be said 
of a second (No. 133). Lord Wantage’s 
‘“ Enchanted Castle” (No. 138), however, 
makes ample amends, being, perhaps, the finest 
Claude in existence, superb for soft light and 
atmosphere in the sky, charming in sentiment, 
right in composition, faultless in preservation. 
It throws the Queen’s “Europa” (No. 130) 
into the shade, a picture which anywhere else 
would attract deserved attention. Of paintings 
ascribed to Velasquez only the portrait of little 
Don Balthazar Carlos deserves notice. The 
others are at best school works. A Madonna 
(No. 139), ascribed to Morales, was really 
painted from a Milanese design by a Flemish 


artist, and is not particularly good of its kind. 
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The Madonna ascribed to Giorgione (No. 141) 
is simply a poor picture by a minor Trevisan 
artist. Titian’s ‘‘Europa” (No. 134) has been 
seen before. It is the fashion to decry it, very 
unjustly. Never did the artist paint a more 
wonderful and mysteriously beautiful land- 


scape. 

The Water Colour Room looks like an annexe 
to the South Kensington Museum. ‘The most 
prominent set of works in it are the bas- 
reliefs round the walls. These are somewhat 
disappointing when critically examined, few 
being able to maintain their right to the names 
attached to them. The finest things on the 
walls are Michelangelo’s unfinished tondo, the 

roperty of the Academy; Lord Wemyss’s 
ee o bas-relief of St. Cecilia, — the 
genuineness of which is not beyond question ; 
and a most lovely medallion in gesso, dated 
1428. The last mentioned is a work well 
worthy of attention. It is beautifully com- 
posed out of beautiful figures. The gesso relief 
(No. 2) should be referred to the school of 
Verrocchio. The marble Madonna (No. 43) is 
a copy of a well-known original at St. Peters- 
burg, and Nos. 5 and 24 are casts of the 
same. No. 12 is a genuine work of Andrea 
della Robbia. Nos. 21 and 35 are replicas of 
an original Donatello at Turin. Two busts 
(Nos. 25 and 39) are good and genuine works, 
but the first has had some modern drapery 
attached to it. The only genuine Mino on the 
walls is No. 37; Case C, No. 4, is also by 
Mino. In the catalogue, p. 43, No. 40, for 
“ Uffizi,” read “ Bargello.” A bronze statuette 
of the school of Verrocchio (B, No. 3) should 
be noticed, and a lovely terra-cotta tondo (C, 
No. 7), rightly ascribed to Ghiberti. The 
“Dead Christ” (C, No. 3) is not an original 
Michelangelo. The bronze Rhinoceros (D, 
No. 5) is from a drawing by Durer. Amongst 
the medals, those by Pisanello, Sperandio, 
Matteo de’ Pasti, Niccolo Fiorentino, Gian- 
francesco Enzola, and Leopardi are specially 
noteworthy ; and many of the Jittle plaquettes 
are rare and valuable works of a kind seldom 
visible in such numbers. 

The Grosvenor Gallery has not lost its 
prestige by the recent dismemberment of its 
forces, as far, at least, as the usual Winter 
Loan Exhibition is concerned, which is as in- 
teresting this year as on any previous occa- 
sion. It is true that the programme shadowed 
forth in the title of the catalogue, “‘ A Century of 
British Art, from 1737 to 1837,” is somewhat 
too ambitious ; the exhibition does not justify 
such a title, and cannot be called a typical or 
representative one. Some eminent names are 
very well represented, others but indifferently, 
. and sundry nobodies are unearthed whose 
paintings show no title to be raised from the 
forgetfulness into which they had fallen. The 
idea of the exhibition has evidently been 
suggested by the great show at Manchester 
which illustrated English art for the past half- 
century; and Sir Coutts Lindsay has under- 
taken to represent the century previous to that 

riod of fifty years commencing with 1837. 

e might very well have taken another hint 
from the Manchester Exhibition and grouped 
the pictures, instead of scattering them about ; 
the comparison between the work of one 
generation of painters and another would have 
been far better and more instructively brought 
out then. We have complained of this want 
of grouping at the Grosvenor Loan Exhibitions 
before ; the rule there seems to be to hang 
pictures for decorative effect on the walls and 
not according to their date, school, and author- 
ship ; this is a much easier arrangement for 
the hangers, but not so easy or so interesting 
for the public. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough are not either 
so weil or so numerously represented as might 
have been expected in an exhibition of the 
scope which this professes. The finest Rey- 
nolds is perhaps Lady Ashburton’s ‘ Mrs. 
Thrale and her Daughter” (163), a picture 
nobly composed, aud painted in Reynolds’s 
most careful and finished manner. There are 
one or two very poor Gainsboroughs, and one 
most beautiful one, the tender and delicately- 
finished half-length portrait of “ Nancy 
Parsons” (112), which represents the highest 
type of Gainsborough’s work, as it also repre- 


sents one of the most perfect types of expressive 
feminine beauty in the countenance, the pure 
and intellectual expression of which is a kind 
of moral puzzle, considering the social and 
moral status of the possessor of it. Another 
smaller Gainsborough near this,—a rather 
slight and sketchy bust “ Portrait of a Lady” 
(103) is remarkable for vigour and energy ; 
near it Reynolds’s “ Portrait of a Youth with 
a Dog” (100) is a good example ; his “ Mrs. 
Robinson as Perdita ”/82), another very ex- 
pressive work, is not far off. In contrast with 
any of these Lawrence’s portraits of Lord 
Seaforth and the Hon. Mary Seaforth (21 and 
18) are theatrical affairs indeed, the former 
especially. Of Romney there are a good 
many examples, of which by far the finest is 
that of the Countess of Mansfield, seated and 
seen in profile and with her arms folded, and 
a regal expression of pride and repose in the 
figure and face alike; this is quite a monu- 
mental kind of portrait of the highest type. 

Hogarth and Constable and Crome are the 
most numerously represented of the artists. 
The Hogarths include some exceptionally fine 
examples, among others, the Queen’s well- 
known and charming picture of David Garrick 
and his wife (27), and Mr. Louis Huth’s 
remarkable work entitled “The Lady’s Last 
Stake ” (31), a subject that would hardly be 
tolerated from a painter of the present day, 
but which, in the intensity of expression in the 
figures, and the high finish and meaning in 
every detail, is one of the most noteworthy 
examples of Hogarth at his very best, showing 
also how he could paint a beautiful woman 
when he chose to desert satire and caricature 
and paint beauty for its own sake. “The 
Wollaston Family” (22), a very extensive 
portrait-group lent by Mr. F. Wollaston, is 
not interesting throughout, but there is 
Hogarth at his best again in the noble and 
spirited figure of the lady in a dark dress 
seated at the tea-table on the right, and just 
looking up to speak,—a figure worth having 
the picture for in itself. 

Among the more recent painters of humour, 
Wilkie is best represented by his admirable 
little work, “‘ The Letter of Introduction ” (1), 
as noteworthy for the studied expression of 
the faces and figures as for the beautiful exe- 
cution of the accessories (an excellence which 
he unfortunately did not keep up so much in 
later life) ; Mr. Stephens, who contributes the 
notes to the catalogue, rightly calls attention 
to the painting of the Oriental jar on the floor 
on the right, which is a masterpiece of execu- 
tion. Another painter of humorous social 
scenes who is well represented is Mulready, 
whose “ Widow” (49), with her coarse- 
looking full-fed suitor paying undisguised 
court to her in the presence of the family 
circle, is somewhat vulgar in the figure of the 
suitor and of the elderly relative with her 
exaggerated expression of horror; but this is 
redeemed by the masterly indication of cha- 
racter in the look of the young girl seated at 
her meal, but casting over her shoulder a 
furtive glance of dislike and suspicion at the 
man : a figure worthy of Wilkie or Hogarth. 
The execution of much of this work is very 
fine, but the man’s face is coarsely executed, 
and devoid of modelling. In No. 115, 
“ Bathers,” we see a fine example of Mul- 
ready’s painting of the nude (which he was 
always studying in chalk, and so rarely dealt 
with in a painted picture). 

It is seldom that so good a collection of 
Constables is seen in one gallery : a comparison 
of them suggests that Constable was more 
unequal in his powers than is commonly 
observed. Some of his works here are cer- 
tainly too dark for the daylight effects which 
they are intended to represent ; and we feel 
inclined to question whether his famous 
“Salisbury” (hung in a rather unfavourable 
light at the end of the east gallery) has not 
been, in some respects, overrated ; whether it 
is not too solid in its clouds and distance. By 
the way, we noticed what we have not noticed 
before, that the cathedral is not perfectly up- 
right in the picture. The greatest successes of 
Constable lie, to our thinking, in some of the 


smaller works now to be seen here, especially 


_ the “Barge and Lock Gates, Stormy Weather” 


(51)—the foreground water here is very bad 
by the way; “Arundel Castle and Mill” 
(47), and the glorious “View of Dedham 
Hill” (161), one of the finest landscapes in 
existence ; in these two last the effect of light 
is almost magical ; we seem to feel the freshness 
of Nature herself. The mention of Constable 
brings us to the still greater name of Turner 
(though even Turner can hardly be said to have 
surpassed this last-named work of Constable’s) ; 
he is not very largely represented, but there 
are one or two great works, especially the Earl 
of Yarborough’s “ Vintage at Macen” (121), 
one of the glowing landscapes of Turner’s 
middle period and with a kind of reminiscence: 
of Claude about it in the arrangement and 
lighting of the scene, but with far deeper and 
richer tone of colour than Claude ever 
attained to. Another still finer Turner is 
“Conway Castle” (107), in which let it be 
noticed how splendidly Turner has enhanced: 
the effect of the mass of the castle in the 
centre of the picture by building up behind 
it a rampart of grand clouds as monumental- 
looking as the castle itself, to form a setting to 
it and increase its mass and importance in the 
picture. There are a good many fine examples 
of the work of Richard Wilson, the “ English 
Claude” as he has been called, of which the 
“View between Dolgelly and Barmouth” (94) 
is one of the finest. His paintings represent 
only one phase of natural effect, and are some- 
what conventional in fact, but they have 
a great beauty of their own, and it is 
not often that so many (fifteen in all) 
are got together. Of Crome’s work the finest 
example is the ‘‘ Grove Scene, Marlingford ” 
(152), lent by Mr. Huth, and which has many 
of the characteristics of Constable, especially 
the value given to lights in the foreground, and 
the manner in which the spectator can look 
through the picture to the distance. Of 
another remarkable artist of the tribe who 
were neglected and unsuccessful in their life- 
time, John Sell Cotman, there are a good 
many illustrations, but not many which exhibit 
in perfection his peculiar atmosphere and depth 
and intensity of blue sky, qualities which are 
better seen in his water-colonr drawings than 
in his oil paintings: his grand but rather 
forced and stagey painting, ‘“‘Cave near 
Boscastle” (61), belonging to the Duke of 
Westminster, is in the collection, and should 
be looked at, though it represents Cotman, 
perhaps, in one of his most ambitious rather 
than his most successful efforts. 

Bonington, Nasmyth, and others of the 
lesser (very much lesser) landscape painters 
are represented by some of their best work ; 
among other things, Bonington’s beautiful 
little golden sea-shore scene, called by the 
rather misleading title, “Sea-piece” (125), 
should be looked at. We may observe that 
Turner’s tremendous affair, ‘‘The Wreck of 
the Minotaur” (259), also one of the Earl of 
Yarborough’s pictures, is hung in the east 
gallery ; and this and Colman’s “ Boscastle 
Cave” combine to suggest that painters of the 
present day have, at all events, learned to 
paint water better than perhaps it has ever 
before been painted. Turner’s “* Minotaur” is 
a thing with an extraordinary kind of grandeur 
and tumult of the elements in it, but his sea 
has not (with all reverence to his memory 
we say it) the aspect and surface of water ; it 
resembles some much more solid and untrans- 
parent substance. Turner’s own portrait, by 
himself, with his intense, poetic, youthful face, 
is one of the attractions of the East Gallery, 
and forms «curiously contrasted pendant to 
the portrait of douce David Wilkie, by himself, 
both painted in youth. The small rooms 
contain a considerable variety of cabinet 
pictures of more or less interest; some of 
Etty’s, which, well painted in a sense, seem 
so vulgar one wonders how any genera- 
tion ever put up with them; an exquisite 
little “Child’s Portrait” (208) by Cosway ; 
a small “Don Quixote in his Study” 


by R. Parkes Bonnington (205), well worth 
looking at,—the face of the Don is admirably 
studied in its look of mingled wonder and 
enthusiasm; and a picture of poor Haydon’s, 
“ Waiting for the Times” (194), a scene in a 
coffee-room, where one man is impatiently 
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waiting till another, completely hid behind 
the paper, has done with it, which is so com- 
pletely successful in its humour @ la Wilkie, 
and its careful and effective painting of all the 
accessories, as to suggest that its unfortunate 
author might have won fame and fortune 
enough in this class of work, if he had not 
been persecuted by such an inordinate craving 
after an imaginary High Art which he could 
not grasp, and his public did not want. By 
the way, it was Haydon’s own verdict (to Lord 
Melbourne) that the three people before the 
public who could paint were ‘‘ myself, Hilton, 
and Etty” (myself always came first with 
Haydon!) ; but where is Hilton? How came 
the promoters and managers of the exhibition 
to omit so important a name as his from the 
representation of their ‘‘Century of English 
art” ? 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF 
HENRY VIII. 
BY H. W. BREWER. 


ail would, of course, be impossible in 
the space of one short article to give 
a description of old London as it was 

—=ie2S} ot the time referred to; what is 
attempted here is to give so much information 
on the subject as may serve to render the 
illustration, which is published in the Builder 
this week, more intelligible and interesting to 
our readers, 

One of the chief objects of the view is to give 
some idea of the appearance of the city while it 
was still adorned by its numerous and beautiful 
monastic churches and religious houses, the 
scanty vestiges of which are rapidly disappear- 
ing, so that the positive and tangible evidence 
of their sites will soon have vanished altogether ; 
in fact, in very many cases, this has already 
taken place, and the first building which we 
shall describe is a case in point,—the Church 
and Hospital of St. Catherine near the Tower. 
This exceedingly interesting building is shown 
in the extreme left-hand corner at the bottom 
of our view. The church, which was one of 
the grandest in London, existed down to the 
year 1825. It was a noble structure, consisting 
of a nave and aisles, 70 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, 
and a chancel without aisles, nearly as long as 
the nave ; both were very lofty, and views of 
the interior of the building show that the nave 
was divided from the choir by a remarkably 
graceful chancel arch. The choir had either 


been vaulted in stone, or vaulting had been 


intended ; it was, moreover, furnished with an 
elaborate rood-screen and rich canopied stalls, 
which dated from the years 1340 to 1360. The 
east end of the church had avery large Perpen- 
dicular window of eight lights with at ransom, 
and was flanked by lofty octagonal turrets. 
Hollar’s view of the church shows an elegant 
fléche at the west end and also a western 
porch ; these had, however, disappeared, and 
were replaced by a shockingly bad Brummagem 
Gothic tower. The original tower is shown in 
several ancient views of London at the east 
end of the church. It was probably an 
isolated structure, and was crowned by a 
small spire.* 

Ancient descriptions of the building speak 
of cloisters and chapter-house, both of which 
had, however, long ceased to exist. The gate- 
way, flanked by two lofty turrets, stood to the 
south-west of the church, and is shown in 
Ralph Aggas’s view of London. The fine 
monument of the Duke of Exeter, 1447, which 
was on the north side of the chancel, still 
exists in the modern chapel of St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, Regent’s Park. 

A little to the north of St. Catherine’s there 
was standing at the period of the Reformation 
@ small Cistercian abbey, founded by King 
Edward III., and dedicated to “Our Lady of 
Grace,” better known as East Minster. It was 
entirely destroyed immediately after its sup- 
pression in 1539, and the only representations 
of it which I have been able to discover are in 
Van der Wyndergaerde’s+ view of London and 


* Neither tower nor spire, however, is shown in Van 
der Wyndergaerde’s view. 

t There seems to be great doubt 
this name, 
shall for 


about the spelling of 
and as he is sometimes called ‘*‘ Wyngarde”’ we 
convenience adopt that form in this article, 


in an old German engraving of London in the 
library of the Guildball.* Judging from 
these, the church did not follow the usual 
Cistercian plan, but consisted of a nave and 
choir, separated from each other by a very 
squat tower and spire, with a continuous aisle 
to the north. The monastic buildings were to 
the north of the church, and a gabled gate- 
way is shown to the west with a Calvary cross 
in front of it. 

Passing on still further to the nortb, we find 
the Abbey of St. Clare, founded by Kdmund, 
Karl of Lancaster, brother to King Edward L., 
1293, and suppressed by Henry VIII. 1539. 
This abbey has given the name to the district 
which is called the Minories. The church 
stood on the site of Holy Trinity, in the 
Minories ; its lofty tower was in existence as 
late as 1701, and the ruins of a noble hall lit 
by large four-light Perpendicular windows, 
with transoms, standing upon a substructure 
of earlier date, were sketched by Smith in 
1793. The church is very distinctly figured 
in Wyngarde’s view. It appears to have 
consisted of a very long choir, with a short 
nave, a south transept, and a tower crowned 
by a lantern in a corresponding position to the 
north. The cloisters and other monastic build- 
ings were to the north of the church. 

Passing on northwards through the Minories, 
which was at this early date a pretty and well- 
to-do suburb, though there was a district near 
St. Katherine’s called ‘‘ Judeismus ” which bore 
a less favourable reputation, we arrive at 
Aldgate-street Without, and close to the City 
wall is the old extra-mural parish church of 
St. Botolph, a building of a type common 
enough in Middlesex, consisting of three naves 
of almost equal height and width, with a fine, 
lofty, square tower crowned by a wooden bell- 
cot with little flying buttresses at the angles. 
The tolerably-numerous existing views of this 
church, which was pulled down and replaced 
by the present hideous structure in 1741, 
show remains of Perpendicular tracery in the 
windows, and the building was probably chiefly 
of that date, but had been greatly mutilated. 
Close to this church is the City gate, ‘* Ald- 
gate.” I will call attention to the very 
peculiar position of this gate. Instead of 
being in a line with the wall and facing east, 
it faced north, and was at right angles to the 
wall, necessitating a most awkward turn in 
the road. This is so singular that I consulted 
Mr. Loftie upon the subject, and he says that 
he is quite certain of the fact, which he accounts 
for by ‘‘ Aldgate having served as the gateway 
to the Priory of Holy Trinity,” and so was 
erected by the monks rather with a view to their 
own than the general convenience of the City. 
The Priory of Holy Trinity, Aldgate (or Christ 
Church), was founded by the Empress Matilda 
for the Canons Regular, who also possessed St. 
Bartholomew’s the Great, St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, and St. Mary’s, Spital; but the Priory 
of Holy Trinity is said by old chroniclers not 
only to have been the most magnificent insti- 
tution belonging to the order in London, but, 
with the exception of Westminster, the most 
superb monastic edifice in Middlesex. Its site 
occupied nearly all the ground enclosed between 
High-street, Aldgate, Cree Church-lane, King- 
street, Duke-street,and the City Wall, and some 
of the buildings extended to the opposite side 
of Aldgate, so that, upon entering by the city 
gate, one found oneself, not in a regular street, 
but in one of the courts of the Priory. It was, 
in fact, a most magnificent pile of buildings, 
and in every way worthy of its Imperial 
foundress. Its revenues in London alone 
included nearly the whole ward of Portsoken, 
of which its prior was alderman. In addition 
to the Priory Church it had four parish churches 
attached to it. The Priory was dissolved by 
Henry VIII. in 1531, and its site granted to 
that contemptible creature Thomas Audley, 
who immediately tried to sell the church to 
any one who would pull it down. As, how- 
ever, there was only one Thomas Audley in 
the world, he had to do his work him- 
self, and we are told that the noble tower 
was so carelessly thrown down that nearly all 


#*y fancy that this must be the View of London alluded 
to by Thompson in the ‘* Chronicles of London Bridge,” 


which he says was published at Cologne in 1523, 


its carved stones were broken. Audley died 
here in 1544. Of this magnificent monastery 
there remains at the present time only one 
solitary arch, which is situated at the back of a 
shop in Leadenhall-street. It is Decorated in 
style, with a double order of simple chamfered 
mouldings. Mr. Robinson, of Leadenhall- 
street, who takes a lively interest in the anti- 
quities of the locality, says that he remembers 
a niche bearing marks of coloured decoration 
attached to this arch. 

In the year 1879 a most valuable fragment 
of the Priory was brought to light on the south 
side of Aldgate. (It must be remembered that 
old Aldgate ran for some distance in a southerly 
direction, and then bent abruptly to the west, 
so that the buildings which are now on the 
south of the street would then have been in- 
cluded on the north. Old maps and views 
leave no doubt upon this subject.) This 
fragment consisted of five bays of a remarkably 
fine fourteenth-century cloister, two of them 
having their axis north to south, and three east 
to west. The ribs of the vaulting were well 
moulded, and the bosses finely carved.* 

Judging from Aggas’s view, the buildings of 
the Priory appear to have ranged round four 
quadrangles, and working out this plan by the 
light of the various remains which have from 
time to time been discovered, the writer finds 
that this fragment would work in as the north- 
east angle of the eastmost court. One of the 
Priory gates was in existence in the year 1800. 
It stood at the end of King-street, near St. 
Katherine Cree Church, and Smith has left 
two very spirited etchings of it. Like most 
monastic gates, it had two archways, a greater 
and a less, and dated from the fourteenth 
century. 

Illustrations are also to be found of some 
very solid walls and arches discovered in 1810, 
which I take to have been part of the sub- 
structure of the refectory. The most interest- 
ing remains, however, are shown in two views 
by Sewell, 1803. These consisted of a portion 
of one of the aisles of the choir of the church, 
with what appears to have been a projecting 
semicircular chapel. It was Norman in style, 
with plain quadripartite vaulting, very similar 
to St. Bartholomew’s the Great. 

Down to about the year 1850, at the junc- 
tion of Aldgate with Fenchurch and Leaden- 
hall streets there existed a singularly-beautiful 
building, which is generally described as the 
“Parish Church of St. Michael,” but I ven- 
ture to think that a study of its plan will 
convince any one that it never was a church at 
all. It consisted of two small equal naves 
separated from one another by three arches 
resting upon very graceful clustered columns ; 
the whole was vaulted, and was about 45 ft. in 
length. Now, what makes me think that it 
cannot have been a church are the facts, A, 
that it stood north and south; B, that its 
only entrance was on the east; and C, that no 
church erected upon such a plan exists in this 
country ; whereas, many monastic halls are so 
constructed. Another curious thing is that 
the south end was built obliquely, and my 
firm belief is that this building was the hall 
for strangers, or the hospitium, of the Priory, 
and that the south end is built obliquely 
because the gateway leading to Fenchurch- 
street stood against this end of it. In all 
probability, also, a gateway leading into 
Leadenhall-street stood against its northern 
end. There are no old views which give a 
comprehensive notion of this splendid monas- 
tery in its palmy days, but Wyngarde 
shows the church very distinctly. It was 
a large cruciform structure with a lofty cen- 
tral tower, crowned by tall pinnacles, very 
similar to that of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
with four windows in each face.[ The choir 
and transepts are shown with very solid 
turrets at the angles. That this tower 
is shown in Wyngarde’s view seems to 
prove that the date ascribed to that inte- 


* These bosses are now in the museum of the Guildhall. 

+ Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite says ‘‘The plan of the 
Aldgate building seems to me to have nothing ecclesi- 
astical in it, and I should think it u: likely that it was a 
church, even if it had stood east and west.’’ 

t I am inclined to think that this tower and those of 
St. Saviour’s and St. Sepulchr ‘s are by the same 


architect, 
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resting drawing, “1550,” is some years too 
late, as this tower was certainly destroyed by 
Audley between the years 1534 and 1544. 
Upon the site of the Church of Holy Trinity 
Priory, St. James’s, Duke’s-place, was built in 
the reign of James I. It was a poor building, 
but the tower looked as if it was built of old 
materials. It was pulled down about ten 
years back. It is sad to think that so many 
remains and memorials of this magnificent 
monastery of Holy Trinity have existed down 
to our day, only to be swept away and 
obliterated. 

Attached to the gate at Aldgate there was a 
small hermitage, and a little north of Christ 
Church, in St. Mary Axe, stood another 
religious house, called “The Papey,” with 
a small church dedicated to St. Augustine. 
It was « kind of hospital for poor and 
aged priests, and was suppressed by Edward 
VI. (or, perhaps, I should say Protector 
Somerset). I can find no drawing of this 
building, nor are there any remains. Adjoining 
was the town house or palace of the Earls of 
Oxford, and close at hand, in Bevis Marks 
(corrupted from Bury Marks), stood the 
London house of the Lord Abbot of St. 
Edmund’s Bury. In St. Mary Axe was the 
Church of St. Mary and St. Ursula. The 
gardens of Crosby Hall probably extended to 
St. Mary Axe, and also those attached to the 
Priory of St. Helen, the interesting church of 
which monastery still exists ; and there are 
many engravings which represent the beautiful 
monastic buildings formerly attached to it. 
The Hall of the Leather Sellers’ Company,—a 
rich example of Jacobean work,—was erected 
over a singularly fine crypt or hall with a row 
of columns along the centre. The refectory 
was opposite the church, and was pure Early 
English. The gateway was in Bishopsgate- 
street, and the house ef the Prioress was near 
to St. Mary Axe. 

A little outside Bishopsgate-street were two 
monastic hospitals ; that on the east of the 
street was called St. Mary’s Spital, and 
belonged to the Canons Regular. Wyn- 
garde shows a large cruciform structure, 
consisting of a wide nave under one great 
roof, a solid square central tower, and short 
choir and transepts. It is also slightly indi- 
cated in the old German and Flemish views, 
but I find no signs of it in Aggas. Though 
some of the buildings must have existed when 
his view was made, it may be doubted whether 
the whole of this cruciform structure formed 
the church ; I am inclined to believe that the 
nave was the veritable hospital, as in the 
case at St. Mary’s Hospital, Chichester, the 
choir alone being used as a church or chapel, 
and separated from the rest by a screen. There 
was a large cemetery attached to this hospital, 
with a preaching-cross similar to that at St. 
Paul’s, and on the south side of this was a 
charnel-house, with a chapel dedicated to St. 
Edmund, above which was a gallery in two 
stories outside for the Corporation and the 
bishop to hear the sermon from. Some remains 
of this hospital were brought to light early in 
this century, but as they are described as being 
constructed of timber, probably they did not 
form any portion of the main structure. 
“Spital Fields” derived its name from this 
institution. Between St. Mary’s Spital and 
Aldgate is Houndsditch, which at this period 
was a rather squalid and poor suburb. The 
town ditch, which appears to have been wide 
at this point, was protected by a high bank to 
the east, called “the mud wall.” Maitland seems 
to suggest that this was done to prevent people 
throwing dogs and cats into it, from which 
practice the neighbourhood received its un- 
savoury appellation. It is not, however, im- 
probable that this “mud wall” was in reality 
some ancient earthwork. 

Close to Bishopsgate, on the west side of 
the road, was the parish church of St. Botolph, 
a small structure, and adjoining it was the 
Priory and Hospital of Our Lady of Bethle- 
hem, corrupted into “ Bedlam.” In later 
times this hospital became a madhouse. The 
buildings are very slightly indicated in 


Wyngarde, but, judging from his view, the 
church was cruciform, and had a spire. In 
Aggas’s view the church is shown in ruins, 


standing in the centre of a large court, sur- 
rounded by buildings with a gate to the east, 
leading into Bishopsgate-street, and a kind of 
covered bridge or gate to the west over the 
“Deep Ditch” which ran into the City moat 
at this point, and was probably one of its chief 
“feeders.” Beyond this to the west was a 
district composed of marshes intersected in all 
directions by streams and ponds. These were 
drained in 1537, and formed ‘ Moorfields.” 
The “ Wall-brook” here took its rise, but it 
had been covered over before the time of 
Henry VIII. Beyond these swamps to the 
west is seen a castellated building. This was 
the Barbican, a kind of isolated fort. 

I must ask the reader now to retrace his 
steps, and, passing through Bishopsgate-street 
to the junction of Leadenhall-street and Corn- 
hill, he will find a large building with four 
towers and a clock turret, with a large chapel 
to the east: this was Leaden Hall, with the 
exception of the Guild Hall the most important 
civic building in London. In addition to being 
a great market, it probably served something 
of the same purpose as the Royal Exchange 
does now.* Views of it exist, and the chapel 
seems to have been entire sixty or seventy 
years back. Near at hand were many old 
mansions of historic interest. In Lime-street 
stood a Royal palace called the “ King’s Artice,” 
the remains of which were brought to light 
during the destruction of the old houses on the 
east side of the street a few years back. 
Cardinal Wolsey had a house at the south-east 
corner of St. Mary Axe, and at the angle of 
Leadenhall-street and Mark-lane (properly 
Mart-lane) stood a mansion called ‘‘ Blanche 
Alperton,” or “ Blanc Chapelton,” which for- 
merly belonged to the De Roos family, but 
afterwards came to be a mart for foreigners 
and the sale of foreign goods which were not 
allowed to be sold in other parts of the City. 

Still passing on down Leadenhall-street, past 
the gates of Holy Trinity Priory, a turning to 
the right takes us into “Crutched Friars,” 
which derives its name from a monastery 
belonging to the Friars of the Holy Cross, 
attached to which were the Drapers’ Alms- 
houses founded by Sir John Milburn in 1521. 
These very pretty examples of Tudor architec- 
ture were in existence down to about 1848, 
and were sketched by the writer before their 
destruction. They had a remarkably interest- 
ing little gateway with a carved panel repre- 
senting the Assumption above it. Of the 
monastery itself I have been unable to find 
any views or drawings except meagre indica- 
tions in some of the old panoramic views pre- 
viously referred to. The church seems to have 
been 148 ft. long, as the grant of land made to 
the friars in the early part of Henry VIII.’s 
reign to widen their church (i.¢., to add an 
aisle to it in all probability) specifies this as 
the length required for the proposed addition. 
Stowe mentions a great hall of this monastery 
which was burned down in his days. There 
were several important old houses in or close 
to Crutched Friars,—-one belonging to the 
Dukes of Northumberland stood on the site of 
Northumberland-alley ; another near St. Olave’s 
Church is said to have been the residence of 
the famous Sir Richard Whittington. Turning 
down Seething-lane we come to another religious 
establishment, the College and Chapel of Our 
Lady of Barking, founded by Richard I. 
The chapel, which is described as being “a large 
and fair” one, was rebuilt by Richard III. The 
buildings joined the Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, to the north. Old views represent the 
latter church with a lofty spire, which was pulled 
down many years ago ; it is, however, still the 
most interesting example of a parish church 
now remaining in the city. Two other lofty 
spires will be noticed in our view not far from 
Barking Church ; one belonged to St. Dunstan’s 
Church, which appears to have been of stone 
and very elaborate as to its detail, and a taller 
and plainer one of timber, probably covered 
with metal or slate, crowns the tower of the 
Church of St. Laurence Pountney, attached to 
which was the College of Corpus Christi, of 
which building a fine large crypt is still in 


existence. It would be impossible to attempt 
any description of the extraordinary number of 
parish churches which existed in this part of 
the City before the Reformation,—every street 
and almost every lane may be said to have 
possessed one or more of these structures. 
They were, for the most part, small buildings, 
in fact the parish churches in London generally 
were very inferior to those of York or Bristol, 
and could not for one moment be compared to 
the splendid ones of Norwich; they were 
scarcely worthy of such a large and im- 
portant city as London. The reason for the 
extraordinary multiplication of these small and, 
comparatively speaking, insignificant places of 
worship, has been explained by Mr. Loftie.* 
_ question would be too long to discuss 
ere. 

Although these churches were mostly small, 
theyseem all, with the exception of St. Gabriel’s, 
Fenchurch-street (which stood in the middle of 
the road, and was called the “ Fore Church” 
to distinguish it from St. Dyon, called the 
‘Back Church”), to have possessed towers. 
Many of these towers were undoubtedly of 
considerable beauty, yet they can scarcely 
have presented that variety and elegance of 
form displayed by the exquisite steeples of the 
churches erected to replace them after the Fire 
of 1666 by Wren, and probably no single old 
parish church in London was so fine an 
example of architecture as St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. They were, however, rich in works 
of art, and a Roman prelate, whovisited London 
early in Henry VIIL.’s reign, notices this fact, 
and states that he saw more than a hundred 
“ gold shrines” in the London churches. 

The “Tower”+ and ‘ London Bridge ”t have 
been previously described and illustrated in the 
Builder, but between the two is Billingsgate, 
which, judging from an old drawing, must have 
been very picturesque in the sixteenth 
century. It is carefully represented in an 
illumination of a most beautiful manuscript 
representing the Duke of Orleans as prisoner 
in the Tower, supposed to date from the 
year 1500 (now in the British Museum). 
This charming painting is the earliest repre- 
sentation which we have of London, and 
appears to be singularly correct, thus forming a 
wonderful contrast to the “ Cowdray ” picture 
of London with the coronation procession of 
Edward VI. It is impossible to look at the 
two without seeing how terribly English art 
had degenerated in the first fifty years of the 
sixteenth century. The first of these works, 
though only asmall drawing, is beautifully and 
accurately executed, with the architectural 
detail elegantly represented, and is of the 
greatest topographical value ; the latter is in 
every way incorrect,—so much so, that the 
centre spire of St. Paul’s Cathedral has slidden 
out of its proper position and come to anchor 
against the west front. The architectural 
detail is clumsily represented and coarsely 
drawn, and the whole quite worthless for 
topographical purposes. The “ Orleans View” 
shows Billingsgate as a kind of dock, sur- 
rounded by tall gabled houses supported upon 
open arcades or loggia. 

Along the banks of the Thames, between 
the Tower and Queenhythe, were the old land- 
ing places for goods of various kinds, with lofty 
old gabled warehouses, such as one still sees on 
the banks of the Danube at Ratisbon and 
some of the ancient cities of Holland. One of 
the most important was the “ Tronage,” on or 
near the site of the present Custom House. 
This was used for the landing and stowage of 
wool. Then there was the Bridge House and 
the Three Cranes in the Vintry, the former 
chiefly used for corn and grain, and the latter 
for wine. The “Steel Yard” was the great 
emporium for German goods and merchandise. 
Here was the hall of the Hanseatic League, 
and a regular German colony, who possessed 
distinct privileges and were bound by their 
own laws and customs. Queenhythe was 4 
dock surrounded by lofty buildings, similar to 
Billingsgate ; and there was a smaller one at 
Dowgate, not far from which was the old 
mansion called “Cold Harbour” or “Cold 


*The “‘weighing beam,” standard measures,” &c.. 
wer2all kept at Leadenhall, as were also the “ properties ”’ 


of the City pageants. 


* See History of London, by J. W. Loftie. 
+ 8ee Builder, January 3rd, 1885,. 
t See Builder, May 10th, 1884. 
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Arbor,” which, during the latter part of 
Henry VIIL.’s reign was inhabited by Tonstal, 
Bishop of Durham. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, with its great close, 
‘surrounding buildings, bishop’s palace, Xc., 
have been described and illustrated in a pre- 
vious number of the Builder, as has also 
Cheapside, with its cross, conduits, Bow 
Chureh, &c.* 

The various halls of the City Companies 
and Guilds must have added greatly to the 
interest, and undoubtedly formed very 
picturesque features in the old City. The 
most important from an architectural point of 
view would appear to have been those of 
tthe Fishmongers’, Mercers’, Grocers’, and 
perhaps the Goldsmiths’ ; but, unfortunately, 
not a single one of them is now in existence. 
‘The last old hall which was destroyed was that 
of the Carpenters; the writer, who made 
sketches of it at the time of its destruction, 
recollects that although the building was, for 
‘the greater part of it, the work of Wren, yet the 
hall itself contained very interesting remains 
of Henry VI.’s time. It appeared to have 
been originally constructed of timber, the walls 
filled in with post-and-pan work, which had 
been cut away and refaced with ‘modern 
rickwork. Although none of the Companies’ 
halls of ancient date remain, yet the Guildhall 
fortunately still exists, to attest the civic 
splendour of Medizval London. 

Two very interesting buildings which, though 
called halls, were not erected by any of the 
(Companies, remained nearly down to the 
present period: they were the Hail of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity in Aldersgate, 
« beautiful example of Early Perpendicular 
work, with a singularly rich open-timber roof, 
cand ‘‘Gerard’s Hall,” in Basing-lane, which 
possessed one of the finest Early English cryvts 
in England. The title “hall” has in later times 
een applied to some ancient mansions in the 
City. Crosby Hall is a case in point. This noble 
old mansion, which has fortunately escaped 
destruction, was formerly always called Crosby 
Place. 

The most important mansion, however, in 
the City was Baynard’s Castle, probably the 
oldest royal residence in London. It stood on 
the banks of the river, near St. Paul’s Cathe- 
‘dral, and immediately adjoining it to the west 
was the magnificent monastery of the Black 
Friars or Dominicans, a very interesting frag- 
ment of which edifice was discovered in pulling 
<lown some buildings in Printing House-square 
in 1862. This is represented by an oil picture 
in the Guildhall Museum. The remains in 
<juestion must have formed some portion of the 
secular buildings of the monastery, and would 
seem to have dated from the end of the four- 
teenth century. This monastery had four 
gates and two churches. It was so large that 
when the king was at Baynard’s Castle, Parlia- 
ment met in its halls,—that which discussed 
the question of Henry VIII.’s divorce from 
Queen Katherine of Aragon commenced its 
sittings here. Royal records and charters 
were also kept in the monastery. The church 
is described as being a magnificent structure, 
and seems to have consisted of avast nave 
and aisles, with a bell-turret at the side, 
but no regular tower. It is shown in 
several early views of London. The Fleet river 
ran into the Thames by the west wall of this 
monastery, and on its opposite bank was. the 
Bridewell, another royal palace, rebuilt by 
Henry VIII. for the reception of the Emperor 
Charles V., in the year 1522. Now I 
come to what seems to me to be another 
proof of the fact that Wyngarde’s view+ was 
executed before 1550. Where Bridewell 
Palace ougit to be he leaves a blank space, 
which can only be accounted for by the fact 
that there was no palace existing at this time, 
showing that the drawing must have been made 
immediately after Henry VIII. had destroyed 
the old palace, and before he had erected the 
new one, 7.¢., in or before the year 1522. 

Almost adjoining Bridewell Palace was the 
great Monastery of the White- Friars, or 


* See Builder, February 2nd, 1884, 

+All antiquaries are greatly indebted to the Topo- 
graphical Society for their splendid reproduction of this 
most interesting view of London. 


| Carmelites, the last fragment of which existed 


down to about four years back. The building 
appears very much to have resembled the 
Monastery of the Black Friars, but the church 
possessed a magnificent tower, built in the 
reign of Henry VI. by Robert Mascall. This 
tower forms a very conspicuous object in the 
“Orleans” view of London; it appears to have 
been crowned by a stone lantern. 

Even as early as the reign of Henry VIII. 
there were many magnificent houses and palaces 
between the Temple and Westminster, amongst 
which were Essex House, Arundel House, 
Savoy Palace, Durham House, York Place, 
“ Scotland,”—a palace belonging to the kings of 
Scotland,—and Whitehall. The only vestige of 
of these which now remains is the old chapel 
of the Savoy Palace. The last fragments of 
of Old Whitehall and the Savoy were pulled 
down five or six years back. The last window 
of Whitehall Palace was purchased, and is now 
in America. Old Westminster Palace, with 
the Abbey and its surroundings, have been 
previously described and illustrated in the 
Builder.* 

Returning now to the White Friars, and 
continuing along the City wall, if we had re- 
entered London by Newgate we should have 
found on the present site of the Blue Coat 
School, a most magnificent church and monas- 
tery belonging to the Grey Friars or Fran- 
ciscans. The church itself possessed the dimen- 
sions of a cathedral, being over 300 ft. long, 
89 ft. wide over the nave and aisles, and 64 ft. 
high. Three queens were buried in this church, 
and with the exception of Westminster Abbey 
no conventual church in England was so rich 
in monuments. A ruffian named Sir Martin 
Bowes, alderman of London, sold 140 of these 
monuments for 50/. Sir Richard Whittington 
built the library, 120 ft. long, and furnished it 
with books. A small portion of the great 
cloister of this noble monastery is all that now 
exists. To the east of the Grey Friars, on the 
site of the General Post Office, stood the 
collegiate church of St. Martin -le- Grand, a 
spacious building, consisting of a Norman nave 
and aisles, and a Perpendicular choir, with an 
Early English crypt underneath it. This crypt 
was brought to light at the building of the 
General Post Office. The church does not 
appear to have possessed a tower or clearstory. 
There are three or four other religious insti- 
tutions within the walls which must be 
noticed. 

The first was a curious little edifice called the 
“Hermitage of St. James-on-the- Wall.” Lamb’s 
Chapel was erected upon the site of this build- 
ing. There is an engraving extant of this 
chapel, and it is not impossible that some 
portion of it may have been part of the old 
Hermitage. It stood in the north-west angle 
of the wall, a little west of Aldersgate. 

Where Sion College now stands (or did a 
few months back) was an old monastery and 
hospital called Elsing Spital, and the present 
Church of St. Alphege formed the chapel. I 
think the arrangement of this building was 
similar to what I have described as probable 
at St. Mary’s Spital, 2.¢., that the nave (which 
has now disappeared) served as the hospital 
proper and the choir the chapel, with a central 
tower (the lower portion of this still exists) 
standing between them. There seems some 
reason for supposing that the present building 
was no part of the Church of St. Alphege, 
which appears to have been a parochial church, 
but that, when the parochial church was pulled 
down or allowed to fall into ruins and the 
hospital and convent suppressed, the con- 
ventual chapel was handed over to the parish 
and received the name of the parish church. 
Sion College was built upon the site of the 
monastic buildings. 

Adjoining the Guildhall was a fine Perpen- 
dicular chapel, erected by the celebrated 
Whittington. It was in existence when 
Maitland wrote his History of London, and 
some five or six years ago a portion of its 
north wall, with a beautiful Perpendicular 
niche, was to be seen. 

Another foundation of Whittington’s was his 
college, adjoining the Church of St. Michael 


* See Builder for November 15th, 1884. 


Royal, which he also rebuilt, and in which he 
was buried ; and I would respectfully suggest 
to the Corporation of London the advisability 
of erecting some memorial to its greatest Ler] 
Mayor in, or near to, this church. 

The nave and aisles of the beautiful church 
of the Augustinian Friars (Austin Friars) still 
exists, a noble example of fourteenth-century 
work with very elegant traceried windows. 
The choir, transepts, and lofty steeple have long 
since nomena In the year 1600 a petition 
was presented to the Marquis of Winchester 
begging him to repair this steeple, “the fall 
whereof, without speedy prevention, is near 
at hand.” The petition goes on to say that 
its loss “ would be a deformity to the whole 
City, it being, for architecture, one of the 
beautifullest and rarest spectacles thereof” ; it 
goes on to threaten the earl with a law-suit if 
he does not comply with the request. Neither, 
however, the love of art, nor the terrors of the 
law, had any effect upon this nobleman, for 
within a very few years this magnificent steeple 
was levelled to the ground.* 

Outside the City walls to the north-west was 
a regular “ Terra Sancta,” for we find, almost 
adjoining one another, the Priory of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, the Priory and Hos- 
pital of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, the Charter 
House, “ Pardon-Church ” and Cemetery,+ the 
Priory of the Knights of St. John, Clerkenwell ; 
the Priory of St. James, Clerkenwell ; the chapel 
and house of the Guild of the Holy Trinity ; 
and, a little further to the west, the house and 
chapel of the bishops of Ely. 

The noble Church of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great, with its monastic remains, has been 
previously described in this journal. The 
Charter Houseor Monastery of the Carthusians, 
the most perfect monastic building existing 
in London, has fortunately been lately pre- 
served from threatened destruction. Pardon 
Church seems to have been a small structure, 
of which there were some scanty remains in 
Maitland’s time. It was near to the Charter 
House. The south gate of the Priory of St. 
John of Jerusalem still exists, and the east end 
of the present parish church, with its ancient 
crypt, formed a portion of the great church of 
the Priory, which must have been a very noble 
structure. It was a large, cruciform building, 
three hundred feet.in length, with a central 
and western towers. It had not been re- 
built more than forty years before its destruc- 
tion. Of the Priory of St. James, nothing 
now seems to exist, though some very beautiful 
cloisters and remains of a large hall, probably 
the nuns’ refectory, are represented in old 
engravings. The church also which preceded 
the present structure seems to have possessed 
some remains of the old monastic edifice. 

The beautiful fourteenth-century chapel of 
the bishops of Ely was fortunately rescued 
from destruction a few years back by the Rev. 
H. Lockhart, who purchased it when it was put 
up to auction, and it is now the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Etheldreda. 

In former numbers of the Builder descriptions 
have been given of the most interesting struc- 
tures in Southwark,—St. Saviour’s Church and 
Priory, and the great palace of the bishops 
of Winchester. I will, however, just mention 
three other ancient structures, portions of 
which were in existence down to the com- 
mencement of this century. The first was the 
ancient house belonging to the priors of Lewes, 
in Tooley-street. There are-old engravings 
and plans representing a very pretty vaulted 
building of Late Norman character said to have 
been the chapel, and a fine embattled gateway 
is described. Down by the water’s edge, a 
little to the east of this, was another great 
house which belonged to the abbots of Battle. 
Opposite St. George’s Church, Southwark, stood 
a great palace erected by Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, where Henry VIII. first established 
the Mint, and which is drawn out of propor- 
tion to everything else in Wyngarde’s view, 
but I am inclined to believe that the whole of 
the Southwark portion of that most interesting 
drawing is modern, as it displays such a different 


* The tower is not shown in Aggas’s view. The date 
1560 ascribed to that view is too earl 


+ There wes another ** Pardon Church ”* and Cemetery 


attached to St. Paul’s. 
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style of execution to the rest. The trees and 
“»icturesque cottage,” for instance, in the 
extreme right look uncommonly like the work 
of a drawing-master of the last century, and 
the names of the buildings, written in a modern 
lady’s handwriting upon the drawing, are 
nearly all of them wrong ; for instance, the 
Grey Friars’ Church figures as “ Ely House” 
and the Fishmongers’ Hall has been re-outlined. 
This tampering with the most interesting old 
drawing is very regrettable. 

All the region to the west of “ the Borough,” 
at present so densely populated and covered 
with streets, houses, manufactories, and ware- 
houses, was in the sixteenth century little 
better than a vast marsh, intersected in every 
direction by watercourses, with here and there, 
upon the higher ground, a farm-house with 
its gardens and stack-yards. The great park 
of the bishops of Winchester separated South- 
wark from this great marsh, and probably by 
its bofty trees prevented the miasma‘and marshy 
mist spreading to the town. 

Adjoining the park was “ Paris Garden,” a 

leasure resort, within which was the first 
ondon theatre or amphitheatre. In Eliza- 
beth’s days there were three such edifices in 
this district. 

To the east of Paris Gardens were the Pike 
Ponds belonging to his lordship of Winchester, 
and to the west another “fishy” neighbour- 
hood, the outcome of “the great sin of great 
cities,” governed, however, by wise laws and 
judicious regulations. A prison called “The 
Clink ” also stood here for the “ accommoda- 
tion” of these “ Winchester Geese” when they 
became troublesome. Beyond to the west and 
south-west were embankments called “ walls” 
to keep the river from overflowing the marsh 
lands. Few attempts appear to have been 
made to build in this neighbourhood until the 
reign of Elizabeth, when a few houses were 
erected to the west of Bankside, and in the 
time of Charles I., 1627, a church was begun 
on the site of the present Christ Church, but 
this does not appear to bave been finished 
until 1670, and the difficulties of building in 
this neighbourhood may be judged by the fact 
that, owing to the sinking of the foundations, 
the church had to be pulled down and rebuilt 
in 1737. That this district should now be 
covered with streets, houses, and many solid 
and substantial buildings, is greatly to the 
credit of modern engineering science. 

The great Southwark marsh, and that out- 
side Moorgate, probably represented the general 
condition of the site of London in very early 
times. The Thames was very shallow, as we 
know from old writers, and probably at high tide 
overflowed all these low lands and extended 
itself into a vast lake. That London should 
not have been a very unheaithy town during 
the Middle Ages, and before scientific drainage 
was well understood, is somewhat remarkable. 
In conclusion, I will just say a few words about 
one or two of the interesting old views of 
London which may be seen in the admirably- 
arranged library of the Guildhall, but before 
doing so I wish to express my thanks to the 
librarians of that institution for their great 
politeness in giving me access to all these 
treasures and much valuable information. 

Ralph Aggas’s view, which is said to date 
from 1560, has certainly been ante-dated, and 
probably was not executed before 1600, It is 
an exceedingly fine work, and very valuable 
topographically. There is a German view of 
London at the Guildhall, which is certainly 
early, and probably dates from between 1520 
and 1530. A Flemish and a French engravivg 
are also early, but they appear to be more or 
less copied from the German view. Thompson 
mentions a view in “ Civitates orbis Terrarum,” 
published at Cologne, 1523, by Braun & 
-Hohiman, which I presume is the early German 
view to which I have alluded. The views 
executed shortly after 1600 are very numerous, 
put are all, until we come down to the time 
of Hollar, exceedingly incorrect. In one, for 
instance (Flemish or Dutch as to its origin), 
St. Katherine’s, near the Tower, is inscribed 
“St. Olaf,” and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
“Sta Maria de Arcibus” (i.¢., Bow Church). 
Most of the views are taken from Southwark, 
but there are one or two from St. Katherine’s. 


The latter, however, are not much to be relied 
upon, though they all more or less help one te 


realise what an interesting and beautiful city 
was Old London. 


NOTES. 


ISCOVERIES on the Acropolis 
( follow each other thick and fast. 
P A, in a recent issue we called atten- 

4) tion to the finding of some remains 
of a small temple dedicated to Rome, the 
Graces, and the Demos, discovered during 
the excavations of the Archzological Society at 
Athens. The excavators have now dug further 
down, and below the foundations of this temple 
they have most fortunately lighted on some 
very remarkable fragments of archaic sculpture. 
It was instantly recognised that these frag- 
ments belong to one of the two very curious 
and interesting pediment compositions of which 
considerable remaims were found :two- years 
back. It will be remembered that these 
pediment compositions,—the earliest extant,— 
represent respectively Herakles engaged in 
combat with the Hydra, and the same hero 
wrestling with a PNton. They are executed in 
porous stone in the very lowest relief. They 
have been published in the Mittheilungen of the 
German Archeological Institute (1885-1886), 
but, so far as we are aware, though the reliefs 
are of the first importance for the history of 
Greek art, neither photographs nor casts 
of them are as yet accessible. The new 
fragments are reported to belong to the 
relief with Herakles and the Triton. This 
is the more fragmentary of the two. So 
far only the upper portion of the body of the 
Triton, the remains of one hand and one leg 
of Herakles, and three Satyrs, who appear 
to be dancing an accompaniment to the fight, 
were known. The Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift (January) briefly reports the 
discovery, but does not state the exact nature 
of the fragments. Their publication will be 
eagerly looked for. 


Wet are again all set unpleasantly on the qui 
vive about theatres and theatre risks by 
the burning of two more theatres within a few 
days of each other. The disaster at the Bolton 
Theatre certainly does not come in as an 
example, in the usual sense, of the fire risk of 
theatres, as, from the accounts published 
before we went to press, there seems little 
room to doubt that the fire was the work of an 
incendiary ; but the account of the manner 
in which the automatic sprinklers were dis- 
abled, as given in the Tv%mes of Thursday, by 
the cutting of a single strap, seems to show 
that it does not do to trust too much to a 
system which may be thrown out of gear com- 
pletely by an injury at one point, whether 
the result of accident, or ignorance, or design. 
The Islington Theatre affords a still more 
instructive and pointed lesson. According 
to Mr. Drake’s letter, in another column, 
the portions built in concrete, and _ in- 
tended to be fireproof, have all proved to be 
so, and remain standing, while those portions 
which did not pretend to be fireproof have 
been alone burned. There is no doubt that 
had the fire broken out during the performance 
the calamity would have been an awful one 
under the actual circumstances of the building, 
and that such calamity would have been 
lessened if the auditorium had been all con- 
structed of iron and concrete also. But we 
are of opinion that theatres on a large scale so 
built would not be the most comfortable for 
hearing in, and the more important moral of the 
Islington fire is that the thick concrete wall 
between stage and auditorium should have 
been carried high above the roof. It was not, 
and the fire crossed it almost immediately. Had 
the wall been carried up high, the fire would 
not have communicated over it for a long time, 
and very likely not at all; and with this and 
an iron curtain it would have been checked 
long enough at all events for the safety of the 
audience. It may be worth while to build one 
large theatre in concrete and iron entirely as an 
experiment,—the auditorium only, not the stage 
portion ; speakers and singers must have a 
wooden floor to speak off as a sound-board, 


they cannot do themselves justice otherwise ; 
but it would be a costly experiment and 
possibly an acoustic failure, and it is desirable 
to guard against rushing into any such 
radical change in theatre construction with- 
out knowing what the result on the theatre 
as a place for speaking and hearing in 
will be, which, it should be remembered, is,, 
after all, the object of a theatre. People speak 
sometimes lately as if the only object of a 
theatre were to be fireproof. All hard and 
inflexible materials make an interior equally 
bad for speaking and singing,—we could name 
one such interior, supposed to be built as.a 
music-hall, for which one eminent singer, 
having tried it once or twice, refused further 
engagements: such at least was the on dit. 
What applies to singing applies to speaking. ; 
a building which is good for the one is good 
for the other, and vice-versd. 


connexion With this same subject attention 
has been drawn by a correspondent of the: 
Times to the dangers of the Royal Institution 
Lecture Theatre, and the exits from the gallery 
especially. The writer of the first letter rather 
exaggerated the danger in the first instance, 
because the Royal Institution is not a kind of 
place in which there is the same chance or 
likelihood of a fire breaking out as ina theatre; 
but Sir F. Bramwell, in his reply in the Times: 
of Saturday, certainly over-stated the case in 
favour of the lecture-room. Sir F. Bramwell 
states that there are “eleven exits from the 
theatre,’—so there may be, but they all lead 
eventually to the same narrow door from 
the ante-room to the staircase, and from the 
theatre into this ante-room there are only two 
doors, one from the theatre direct, by the 
lecturer’s table, the other from the corridor 
encircling the theatre. The gallery staircases 
are wretched, and if there ever were any panic 
there would be people killed on them to a 
certainty; and the time which the compara- 
tively small audience (for the theatre can only 
at a squeeze accommodate about 800) takes im 
getting out is a practical proof of the badness 
of the exits. lt is, however, quite true, as 
Sir F. Bramwell suggests, that a Royal Institu- 
tion audience is one of the sort least liable to 
be overtaken by “ panic.” 


E have received from Messrs. F. Jones & 
Co. a Report from Mr. Stanger’s Che- 
mical Laboratory and Testing Works as to the 
behaviour of silicate cotton as a fire- protecting 
covering, which is of some interest. The 
silicate cotton is applied in sheets of about 
1 in. in thickness, fastened to slabs of Hitchins’s 
patent “Salamander Compound,” a combina- 
tion of plaster or cement with silicate cotton, 
also about 1 in. thick. The tests were made 
in a building constructed for the purpose :— 

building was 14 ft. long by 8 ft. 6 in. wida, 
provided with a furnace 3 ft. wide, running right 
across its centre. There was aspace of 9 in. between 
the fire bars and the ground, in which a perforated 
blast-pipe was placed, the air being supplied from a 
foundry fan. 

Three feet above the fire bars, eight joists were 
arranged lengthwise along the building, one end 
being fastened to one wall, while the otber was 
mounted on rollers on the opposite wall; four of © 
these were 4-in. rolled iron and four 9-in. by 3-in. 
deals. Two of each were covered with 1 in. of 
‘silicate cotton’ and 1 in. of Hitchins’s patent 
‘Salamander Compound,’ while the others were 
uoprotected. Each pair of joists was loaded with 
30 cwt. of pig iron distributed evenly over 8 ft. At 
each end of the building an iron joist and straight- 
edge were fixed on separate columns, to form a 
datum line from which the expansion of the long 
joists could be measured.” 


The results of the tests show a marked dis- 
tinction between the expansion from heat in 
the protected and unprotected iron joists. The 
mean expansion per hour was 0°234 in. for the 
unprotected iron ‘joists and 0°085 in. for the 
protected ones. The proportional time of lasting 
before giving way was as follows :— 


Unprotected wood............... 1 

Protected wood .................. 3°26 
Unprotected iron ............... 1°68 
Protected iron .................. 3°41 


correspondence which has recently been 
published in the Times, on the subject of 
the access to the Carey-street entrance of the 
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Law Courts from the west, is well timed. Some 
direct communication between the Strand and 
Carey-street is‘ much needed, because the 
northern is really the chief entrance to the 
Courts, since the vestibule is on the level of, and 
leads directly to, all the Courts ; but it is quite 
clear that the question of such communication, 
of the continuation of Carey-street, and of the 
erection of new Bankruptcy Courts, should be 
considered as a whole. A carriageway along 
the west side of the existing Courts, the 
elongation of Carey-street, and the erection of 
new Bankruptcy Courts are all required, and 
it will be a loss to London if a proper scheme 
is ‘not arrived at. To appoint a small and com- 
petent Royal Commission would clearly be the 
best way of arriving at a proper conclusion 
on this point, and we hope that during the 
ceming session some influential person will 
bring the matter before the Legislature. 
Meanwhile the Board of Works cannot be too 
strongly condemned for refusing to allow the 
vacant space on the west of the Courts to 
faid out as a recreation ground. As it is, it is 
@ public eyesore. 


di forty - seventh programme of the 
Winckelmann Festival, held annually by 
the Archeological Society at Berlin, has for 
ats subject “ the Ionic capital.” Dr. Puchstein, 
in his preface to his monograph, says distinctly 
that his object is not to discover the origin of 
‘the form, but to classify in certain local and 
‘chronological groups existing specimens. Dr. 
Puchstein’s high repute as an explorer and 
archeologist rests chiefly on his researches in 
Asia Minor, and the whole bent of his mind 
is Eastward. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that a considerable number of his examples 
are taken from Oriental work, and not only 
from actual Oriental architecture, such as the 
Persepolis columns, but from decoration and 
pictorial work, such as representations on 
Assyrian reliefs and Pheenician bronze bowls. 
The monograph is accompanied by fifty-two 
woodcuts, among them an interesting «dicula 
with very primitive Ionic columns, from a relief 


at Boghaskoi, the scene of Dr. Puchstein’s own 
labours. 


Art Journal commences the year with 

number containing several articles of 
‘special interest. There is one by Mr. F. G. 
‘Stephens on the Royal Academy Schools, with 
some illustrations from students’ work there, 
which show that more excellent work is done 
there than it is the fashion to think at present. 
Mr. Huish contributes some notes on J apan 
and its art wares, and there is an article on 
Gray’s Inn, with some picturesque illustrations 
of the corners of the old place. Mr. Redgrave 
contributes an article on some of the textile 
fabrics in the South Kensington Museum, with 
examples of decorative motifs from them 
which are of considerable interest, especially 
one from an Egyptian Robe ornament,—the 
well-known Renaissance idea of a conventional 
plant growing out of a vase, only it is con- 
ventionalised in a different fashion from that of 
the Renaissance artist. There is an illustrated 
article on the great French animal sculptor, 
Barye, whose real greatness is only beginning 
now to be known ; the illustrations are very 
well executed, but a Itttle too “smoothed out ” 
te convey quite the idea of the peculiar genius 
of Barye,and it does not represent quite his 
most powerful style of work, except perhaps 
in the “‘ Prowling Tiger,” a worthy companion 
tothe “ Lion qui marche.” 


GING from certain remarks in the 

’ Burnley papers, the all-absorbing theme of 
discussion there as the New. Year begins is, 
“Should our new Surveyor be a native or a 
stranger?” If our advice were asked, it would 
be that the Town Council should endeavour to 
select the best man who presented himself as a 
candidate, whether he happened to be a towns- 
man or not. But as there seem to be two 
parties in the Council,—a pro-townsman party 
and a party who seem to be bent on electing 
some one not necessarily a townsman,—and as 
both parties seem to have made up their minds 
beforehand, our advice would probably not be 
heeded. The Burnley Gazette seems to be a 


thorough adherent of the pro-townsman party, 
although the Express apparently looks further 
afield. The Gazette in one place says con- 
temptuously (in reply to the Express) “We 
have tried the ‘gentleman’ and ‘shirt-collar’ 
for a great many vears, and we all know with 
what results.” We do not know to whom 
these remarks are intended to apply, and we 
are sorry to draw the inference that the 
“results” referred to were unsatisfactory. On 
another page the Gazette devotes an article to 
the subject, headed with the question which is 
yiven in the first sentence of this ‘‘ Note.” 
The article commences by enumerating the 
duties of the Borough Surveyor. We give an 
extract, which is somewhat amusing from its 
narveté :— 

‘*He must be able to take the level of streets: 
sketch out and make a plan of ordinary iron or 
wooden bridges and fairly estimate their cost, aud if 
be can teli good iron from bad, and sound wood 
from green, so much the better; these latter are 
not necessary to a surveyor, but when a surveyor 


be bas them,/they are worth gold. He must also be 


able to understand planus of buildings when put 
before him, and if he is accustomed to make plans 
of buildings on his own account, so much the easier 
to understand and comprehend the plans of others. 
He ought also to be able to tell a guod flag 
from a bad one, even if the good one belongs to the 
Corporation, and the bad one is lying in sume delf 
over the hills, and he ought to have wit enough 
never to sell good tried flags and paving-stones, 
— put in their place new soft flags and untried 
setts.” 


The Gazette then goes on to say that the 
Council “‘ need not go out of Burnley” to find 
a Surveyor who has all the foregoing qualifica- 
tions, as well as others which are mentioned in 
the article. Finally, our contemporary sums 
up the case for the townsman in the following 
homely style :— 

‘** We have but little faith in testimonials, for they 
are frequently given with a ‘Thank God, we have 
got rid of him!’ It is like buying a strange horse 
at a fair: however good the recommendations, you 
are never sure of a strange horse till you have proved 
him. With a home-bred horse whose character is 
known to all, you need not be doubtful. Again, a 
man with a good sound thinking head on his 
shoulders, and locally known to be honest and 
straightforward, is worth a peck of Miss Nancy men, 
dancing attendance, and looking like those caskets, 
jewelled outside, but containing nothing within, — 
market men with all their goods in their window.” 
Let us hope that the citizens of Burnley will 
get a good officer (as they are likely to do if 
they offer an adequate salary),—one who, as 
well as being a competent and practical man, 
will be a gentleman, for these qualifications 
are not incompatible with each other, as the 
Gazette appears to think. 


THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE IN 1887. 


Ir the history of the past year of the English 
iron trade had been closed at the end of October, 
a very different tale as to future prospects would 
bave had to be told to what we are now able to 
tell. It is true that 1887 has proved a better 
year than 1886, and the latter was an improve- 
ment upon its predecessor; but, taking it 
altogether, the anticipations formed at the 
beginning of the past year have not been 
entirely realised. A much better trade was 
expected than has beenexperienced. True, the 
Board of Trade Returns show a decided im- 
provement, and, ac far as we are able to judge 
at the time of writing, the iron trade will 
derive from the sources therein mentioned 
an increased revenue for the year of about 
three millions sterling compared with 1886. 
But much of the expansion in exports of 
iron and steel was dae to orders placed at 
the end of the preceding and in the early 
months of the past year. Of these orders, 
a great bulk came from America; but, as 
the year advanced, shipments to the United 
States fell off,—not, however, without the 
deficiency from that quarter being compensated 
for by a growth in general exports. Yet the 
trade of the whole year has not been what we 
were led to believe at its opening. Prices, 
which were comparatively high in January, 
soon showed a receding tendency in the 
succeeding months. There was a slight rise 
about the middle of the year, but this soon 
gave again, and when November had arrived, 
values had réached their lowest level. Then 


happened what no one could have foreseen. 
A French syndicate succeeded in sending up 


the prices of metals to an extent never before 
experienced in so shorta time. Much as people 
may cry out against speculation as compared 
with legitimate trading, the present movement 
has at least this justification, that it was partly 
based upon a reduced output of metals and 
a consequent scarcity,—a scarcity all the more 
felt as the continual growth of the population 
involves an increased production of the neces- 
saries of life, of which metals certainly form 
one, at least in civilised countries. Leaving 
this part of our subject, we may just incidentally 
remark that the rise in the value of copper since 
January last has been about 100 per cent. ; in tin, 
75 per cent.; in spelter, 30 per cent.; and in 
lead, 25 per cent. 

Ic will surprise no one that the rapid advance 
in metals had an effect upon iron, the improve- 
ment first showing itself in -the Glasgow 
warrant market, and extending thence to all 
the iron-producing districts of the country. 
Scotch pig-iron warrauts commenced the year 
with 44s,, 6d., rose to 47s. 4d. within a couple 
of weeks, but soon fell again, and by the end of 
February were 4s. a ton lower, the downward 
tendency continuing until November, when 
they were 38s. 5}d., or 8s. below the highest 
price of the year. From the cause stated, and 
the consequent large buying of warrants, 


‘Scotch pig-iron improved until, at the close of 


the year, it had reached 433. 4}d. cash. The 
condition of the Scotch iron market could not 
be anything else but unfavourable when it is 
taken into consideration that it is depressed by 
a weight of stocks without parallel in the 
history of the iron trade. From the completed 
returns, issued on December 30th, we now learn 
that the total stocks in Connal’s store and 
Scotch makers’ yards, amounted on that day to 
1,228,040 tons, against 1,183,039 tons in 1886. 
This is only an increase of 45,000 tons on the 
year; but it is significant that, while the stocks 
in Connal’s store were 942,708 tons, against 
840,321 tons in 1886, they were only 285,332 
tons in makers’ yards, compared with 342,718 
tons in 1886. Itis also worth noting that the 
production of Scotch pig-iron in 1887 (932,240 
tons) has not exceeded that of 1886 (935,801 
tons), and that last year’s output includes a far 
larger proportion of haematite iron than in 
previous years. It is evident that the increas- 
ing demand for steel necessitates @ larger pro- 
duction of pig-iron for steel-making purposes, 
and the above figures bear out the change which 
is going on. While ordinary pig finds its way 
into store, hematite pig immediately goes into 
consumption. These conclusions are borne out 
by what we are witnessing in the North of 
England. The total production of pig in that 
important iron district amounts, in round 
numbers, to 2,500,000 tons for 1857, against 
2,400,000 tons in 1886. But, of the former 
quantity, about 1,200,000 tons are hematite 
and basic pig and spiegeleisen, compared 
with only 867,000 tons of the same descriptions 
in 1886. The stocks of Cleveland iron at the 
end of the year show only a small increase 
compared with those at the close of 1886, and 
it follows from this fact that the pig-iron trade 
of the North of England has been of a more 
satisfactory nature. Nevertheless, prices of pig 
suffered from general trade influences. No.3 
G.M.B. iron was 34s. 6d. at the beginning and 
38s. 3d. about the middle of January, 35s. 3d. at 
the end of February, and 31s. 4d. in November. 
Improving with the general advance in the iron 
trade, it stood at the end of the year at 33s., 
prompt delivery, forward being higher. The 
hematite pig-iron trade of the West Cumberland 
and Furness districts has experienced similar 
changes to those which befel other pig-iron pro- 
ducing centres; but, unlike the others, the close 
of the year finds it in a comparatively better 
position than that of other districts. The past 
year opened with mixed parcels of Bessemer pig 
being quoted in the North-west at 45s. to 
45s. 6d. f.o.b. That price rose to 52s. 6d. at 
the end of January; by March it had declined 
to 50s., by April to 47s., and by May to 44s. 
There was a brief spurt up to 45s. 6d. in June, 
but from that time the price steadily went down, 
until in November it had fallen to 42s. Then 
the makers of West Cumberland and Furness 
resolved upon a restriction of output, to check. 
the downward tendency, and the effect was 
immediate. It led, together with the general 
improvement in the iron trade, to a firming of 
the market and a steady advance in price, and 
hematite is now quoted 47s., or 23. per ton. 
higher than at the beginning of the year. It 
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disposal were we to follow the various phases 
of the pig-iron trade in other districts. Suffice 
it to say that they resemble those witnessed in 
the three important districts we have passed in 
review. 

With the exception of sheets, which sold well 
throughout the year, and of Scotch common 
bars, for which there was a very fair demand, 
but an indifferent trade has been done in 
finished iron. In January sheets were advanced 
10s. per ton, which made singles 61. 10s., doubles 
61. 15s. and even 61. 17s. 6d., 20s. extra being 
quoted for lattens. Although sheets main- 
tained their position better than any other class 
of finished iron for the first six months, and 
official quotations were not altered, by the 
middle of the year 10s. less had to be taken to 
effect sales. But in October matters improved, 
and the close of the year found black sheets at 
6l. 5s. for singles and 6/. 10s. for doubles, with 
a probable advance of 10s. early in the new 
year. Marked bars have maintained their 
quotation of 7/. throughout the year. In the 
North of England there has been but a dull 
inquiry for bars, angles, and plates, the lifeless 
condition of ship-building for the-best part of 
the year restricting demand within narrow 
limits, which is expressed by a reduced produc- 
tion. The latter may be estimated at about 
290,000 tons for the district, as against 320,000 
tons in 1886. The price, being already very 
low, has not changed much. For the first two 
months the average selling price of bars, angles, 
rails, and plates was 41. 13s. 4d., and in October 
that price was but 94d. per ton less; but the 
closing month of the year shows the value of 
bars to have risen to 4/1. 15s. and 41. 17s. 6d., of 
angles to 4/1. 128. 6d. and 4. 15s., of plates to 
dl.; the advance being due to the better 
state of the ship-building trade, chiefly. 
Scotch works have been fairly busy in the 
year on orders for unbranded bars for India, 
which, however, have had to be taken at low 
prices; but they have now been able to raise 
the quotation for bars to 5l., which is an 
advance of from 5s. to 7s. 6d. per ton on the 
prices which have ruled during the year. 

The reduction in quotations for their famous 
brand of iron by the Low Moor Company in the 
middle of October was a sign of the times. It 
had long been felt, probably, that the un- 
equal struggle with steel could no longer be 
sustained, and the step taken by the company 
must be considered judicious, for they will now 
be able to successfully enter into competition 
with the rival metal, which, after all, is only a 
purer form of iron. An equally significant 
sign of the times, but one which is of a more 
encouraging nature, is the news, which reached 
us only last week, to the effect that a well- 
known London firm was unable to place an 
order for over 4,700 tons of rolled iron joists 
and girders in Belgium, owing to the amount of 
work which Belgian mills have in hand, and 
that the order will have to be offered to English 
works. The greater activity in manufactured 
iron, it is hoped, will lead to the opening of 
works which have long beer closed. The tin- 
plate trade has gone through troublous times. 
Coke plates were selling in January at 13s. 1}d. 
per box, stocks being far too large to expect an 
early improvement. ‘Tinplate manufacturers, 
therefore, resolved upon a reduction of output, 
and in March the whole of the Monmouthshire 
mills were closed, and were kept shut down to 
the end of April. Stocks fell until they had 
reached 92,836 boxes in Swansea warehouses at 
the end of June, and when subsequently many 
works were partially or entirely idle, owing to 
the long-continued drought, the production fell 
off by about 50 per cent. This ought to have 
placed tinplate manufacturers in an exception- 
ally favourable position, but, unfortunately, 
about that time the rise in tin began, and pre- 
vented makers from contracting for forward 
deliveries, although 15s. 3d. per box, to which 
quotations had been gradually advanced, would 
have been willingly paid by consumers. At the 
present time, therefore, trade in tinplates is at 
a comparative standstill. While revising this 
article for press, the news reaches us that the 
tinplate makers of South Wales have sum- 
moned a meeting of the trade for next week to 
consider the proposal for forming a syndicate 
for regulating selling-prices of tinplates. Fully 
sympathising with them in their difficulty 
owing to the abnormal price of tin, it is impos- 
sible to approve a step which will place the 
consumer at the mercy of the producer, and 
which is against all principles of free trade. 


_ Manufacturers of hardware have had an equally 


anxious time of it during the past year. For 
the first eight or nine months prices were very 
low, but when the rise in metals set in, and 
prices had to be raised for hardwares, more 
orders began to flow in, mostly given out in 
anticipation of further advances. The outlook 
for the present year is, on the whole, good; at 
least, we do not hear of the complaints of bad 
trade and low-cut prices to which we had become 
accustomed. 

By far the most important branch of the 
iron trade, and its very sheet anchor during 
the year, has been the steel department. The 
employment of steel has now assumed such 
magnificent proportions, and the better pro- 
duct is so steadily superseding finished iron, 
that many works which have hitherto been 
producing the latter are turning their attention 
exclusively to the manufacture of steel. This 
is an advance in the right direction, and the 
firms which are incurring or have incurred the 
outlay,—a heavy one, to be sure, — for the 
transformation of their works, will before long 
have no cause to regret having made the 
change. With but few exceptions, activity has 
prevailed in almost all the departments of the 
steel trade throughout the year. Steel rails 
enjoyed a large sale during the first few months, 
and the shipments to the United States were 
heavy, reaching a total far in excess of the 
previous year. But they dropped off after 
September, and they are unsaleable now to 
that quarter owing to the low prices ruling in 
America. On the other hand, large colonial, 
foreign, and home orders were secured during 
the year, and these have kept rail mills well 
going. The price of standard sections of rails 
was 41. 5s.in January ; it subsequently even rose 
to 41. 7s. 6d. and fell again to 41. 2s. 6d. and 41. ; 
their present value ranges between 4/. 2s. 6d. 
and 41. 7s.6d. Blooms and billets, as well as steel 
bars, sold well during the year, at prices which 
have changed very little, and generally followed 
the movement in tne value of rails. By far the 
most important changes in steel manufactures 
took place in shipbuilding material, for which a 
very active demand set in at the end of 
November. For the preceding portion of the 
year prices had not varied much. In January 
steel ship plates were quoted 61. 17s. 6d., and 
angles 51. 17s. 6d., these quotations being 
lowered successively to 6l. and 5l. 10s. respec- 
tively. Present quotations are about 71. 5s. and 
71. 10s. for plates, and 61. 10s. for ship angles, 
whilst for boiler plates 8/. is asked, which is an 
advance of 30s. per ton on the lowest price of 
the year. A most promising future is opening 
for this branch of the iron trade. 

It is shipbuilding which has given the chief 
impulse to the improvement in trade. For the 
best part of the year sbip construction was 
carried on at but a slow rate, and at one time 
it seemed as if the year would end as it had 
begun, with but little prospect of an improve- 
ment. The great passenger-carrying companies, 
however, began to order largely in the last 
months of the year, whilst extensive orders 
were also placed for cargo-carrying vessels, and 
the home and foreign governments were also 
good cugtomers. With the general improve- 
ment in trade generally, freights began to rise, 
and the demand for ships became all the greater 
as building had been neglected for years. Not- 
withstanding that shipbuilding did not realise 
the hopes entertained at the beginning of the 
year, the output of new tonnage in 1887 is 
not below that of the previous year, being 
about 580,000 tons, against 473,676 tons in 
1886, and 540,422 tons in 1885. There is 
every prospect of continued activity through- 
out the present year, the contracts placed 
during the last four months of the old 
year amounting to over a quarter of a 
million tons. The better state of the ship- 
building branch will benefit marine engineers. 
The latter, considering the condition of the 
sister industry, have not done badly, much 
work having been provided by the conversion 
of compound into triple expansion engines, a 
change which is almost being forced upon ship- 
owners by keen competition, the economy of 
fuel effected by the more modern engines ren- 
dering it necessary. The other branches of the 
engineering trade have also been fairly well 
employed, although they have had to take work 
at much lower prices than they had been used 
to. A very unfortunate dispute between em- 
ployers and their men occurred in the engimeer- 
ing trade of Bolton, which proved disastrous to 
both parties,—to the masters because of the 


loss of work entailed upon them, and to the 


men because of the loss in wages, besides 
which the latter had to confess themselves 
beaten in the end, and, after standing eat for 
six months, had to resume work at the em- 
ployers’ terms. 

As has been indicated in the foregoing brief 
review of the iron trade of the past year, the 
latter has not come up to sanguine expectations s. 
but it has certainly been more satisfactory than 
those which preceded it. And this would have 
been true even if the remarkable change for 
the better which the last two months brought. 
upon us almost unexpectedly had not taken 
place. In conclusion, a few words as to the 
immediate future. We have seem how the rise 
in other metals reacted favourably upon the 
iron trade; how the advanced prices of pig-irom 
brought buyers into the market from a desire 
to cover themselves in time; how finished pro- 
ducts, both iron and steel, followed the lead of 
the crude material; and how a final but decisive- 
impulse was given to the iron trade generally 
by the large orders placed for new ships. 
There are other causes which contributed 
towards the improvement, not the least 
important amongst them being the successful 
efforts made by English manufacturers to keep- 
that hold upon foreign markets which they had 
retained undisturbed for so long, but which 
was threatened by rivals not to be despised.. 
How far they have succeeded is shown by the 
satisfactory export returns issued monthly by 
the Board of Trade. Looking ahead, we may 
safely say that 1888 will not belie the favour- 
able auspices under which we have entered it,. 
and that the ensuing year will show at its close 
an improvement upon that just left behind. 
At the present moment trade looks more 
healthy than it has done for several years past. 
We need not expect an inflation,—and in the 
interest of sound trading this is not to be 
desired,—but a steady business supported by a 
sustained demand at moderate prices. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Since our last letter the selection of the 
artists who are to decorate the Hétel de Ville 
has advanced a step, and the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the subject has resolved to- 
propose, for the grand staircase, M. KE. Delaunay; 
for the three grand salons with arcades; MM. 
Bonnat, Jules Lefebvre, and Besuard ; for the 
“Salon des Cariatides,’’ M. Cabanel, who before- 
decorated the same apartment along with 
Benouville; and, lastly, for the entrance halls 
(before decorated with ceilings by Riesener 
and Louis Muller), MM. Roll and Puvis de 
Chavannes. No special programme has beem 
assigned to these two artists, nor to M. Cabanel. 
M. Delaunay, however, has been given for his 
subject “La Gloire de Paris,’ and this maim 
idea, symbolised on the staircase decorated by 


Fremiet’s equestrian lamp-bearer, of which we- 


gave an illustration some time since, will be in 
some sort continued or analysed on the ceiling 
decorations of the three subsequent rooms in. 
turn: the Arts by M. Bonnat, Literature by 
M. Lefebvre, and Science by M. Besnard. The 
selected artists have been authorised to engage 
a certain number of assistant artists to work in 
conjunction with them, whose names will be- 
known shortly; but this “‘collaborateur ” system 
runs the risk of injuring the unity of style and 
feeling of the designs. 

The competition for the decoration of the: 
Salle des Fétes of the Mairie of the Sixth 
Arrondissement, of which we have spoken, has. 
been decided; MM. Urbain Bourgeois, Henrr 
Lévy, and Lionel Roger having been chosen out 
of sixty-one competitors to join in the second 
competition for final decision. Two other com- 
petitions are announced: one for a statue to 
Danton on the Boulevard St. Germain, the other 
for the decoration of the two new Mairies, extra: 
muros, those of Noyent-sur-Marne and Arcueil- 
cachan. We published a view of this latter 
building on June 11, 1887. 

The Société des Artistes Frangais, to whom 
Mdme. Boucicaut has given 100,000 francs, pro- 
ceeded the other day to the triennial re-election 
of the committee entrusted with the interests. 
of French artists. This election gave rise to &. 
pretty sharp contest, as the result of which all 
the retiring members, except two, have been 
re-elected. We are glad to say that no change 
has been made in the architectural section; 
the ten members retiring, and all re-elected, 
having been MM. Bailly, Daumet, Charles 


Garnier Vaudremer, Boeswilwald, Questel, 
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Lisch, De Baudot, Corroyer, and Lheurewx. 
Madame Boucicaut, whose works of charity 
are numerous, including, among _ others, 
the promised construction of a new hos- 
pital for Paris, is, it seems, to have her 
monument, which it is proposed to erect in a 
square of houses which is to be called the 
Square Boucicaut; and in the meantime 
M. Chapu has been commissioned to produce 
a marble bust of this generous lady, which will 
be placed in the interior of the ‘‘ Bon Marché.” 
The same sculptor, when he has completed his 
commission to execute the three symbolical 
statues for the Sorbonne (‘‘ Philosophy,” 
“Literature,” and “ History ’’), is commissioned 
also to execute a group of the Brothers 
Galignani for the town of Corbeil, to which 
they left an important legacy. The ‘ Direction 
de lAssistance Publique’’ has, on its part, 
commissioned M. Aubet (painter) and M. Jules 
Thomas (sculptor) to execute respectively a 
portrait and a statue of these same benefactors, 
which are intended for the new “ Hopital 
Galignani’’ at Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

At Pére la Chaise, the monument to Edmund 
About is at last completed. The pedestal, 
executed from the designs of M. Bouwens Van 
der Goyen (architect of the Crédit Lyonnais), 
is surmounted by a seated statue of the cele- 
brated writer, from the chisel of M. Crank. 
In the same cemetery, On ground given by the 
city, is to be inaugurated, in a few days, the 
monument which M. Ambroise Baudry is erect- 
ing to the memory of the late eminent painter, 
his brother. 

We learn that the “Comité des Monuments 
Parisiens,” which has rendered great services 
to archzology, is about to call the attention of 
the Government and the Municipality to the 
threatened ruin of the old Church of St. Pierre 
de Montmartre, which, disfigured as it is both 
by time and by human agency, constitutes one 
of the oldest and most curious monuments of 
Paris. It is built on the site of a church 
destroyed in 944, and which had itself been 
established on the ruins of a Pagan temple, of 
which two columns of black marble. still 
remain. Thence, apparently, the etymology of 
Montmartre (Mons Martis), on which has been 
engrafted the Christian appellation of Mons 
Martyrum, which consecrates the memory of the 
martyrs who died on that site, of whom the 
most celebrated are St. Denis, St. Rustique, and 
St. Eleuthero. The most interesting portion of 
the church, and that which deserves the most 
care, is, undoubtedly, the semi-octagonal apse, 
which, according to Viollet-le-Duc, has no equal 
in Paris except that of St. Martin des Champs. 
This apse is at present in a state of dilapidation 
which prevents it being used for service; a wall 
separates it from the choir. It was here that 
the vault was formed to receive the remains of 
Adelaide of Savoy, wife of Louis le Gros, King 
of France. It is to be hoped that the Direction 
des Monuments Historiques will recognise the 
interest which attaches to this vestige of Old 
Paris, and that the Municipal Administration, 
in spite of its general hostility to religious 
edifices, will take speedy measures for its pre- 
servation, as well as for that of the old chapel 
of St. Julien le Pauvre. 

The terminus hotel of the Gare St. Lazare, of 
which we have spoken, is now to be com- 
menced. M. Lisch, who has been compelled to 
mask the new station by this unfortunate build- 
ing, will endeavour at least to bring its archi- 
tectural treatment into general harmony with 
that of the main building. This hotel, which 
will replace the Hétel du Louvre, will have five 
stories and contain about 300 rooms. It will 
be served by five large lifts, and connected with 
the station by a footbridge over a_ street 
18 métres wide, and which will give access to 
a richly-decorated hall in the centre of the new 
building. At each end two galleries, lined with 
shops, will give access to the station. All 
measures have been taken to have it completed 
by the date of the Great Exhibition. This will 
not be the case, unfortunately, with the Opéra 
Comique, the rebuilding of which, to be 
entrusted to M. Crepinet, will take a good 
deal longer. The new building will occupy the 
Site of the old theatre, to which will be joined 
the property bordering on the boulevard. The 
principal facade will be there, but recessed two 
métres from the street line, from which three 
large entrances will open into the main 
vestibule. Other entrances provided on the 


return sides will afford the public numerous. 


exits. The theatre, thus isolated, will occupy 
an area of about 2,000 square métres. It is 


hardly necessary to add that the plans prepared 
by M. Crepiret will be provided with all im- 
provements calculated to lessen the danger of 
another catastrophe. 

A delegation of the Institut of France, com- 
posed of MM. Rénan, Jules Simon, Bertrand 
Delaborde, and Wallon, is proceeding to 
Brussels to present to the Duc d’Aumale the 
medal struck in commemoration of his gift of 
Chantilly to the nation. The medal is one of 
the most remarkable works of M. Chaplain, 
and represents on one face a very good profile 
likeness of the donor, and on the other face a 
perspective view of the Chiteau of Chantilly. 
There is no inscription on the medal, of which 
three proofs only have been struck,—one in 
gold, one in silver, and one in bronze,—with 
the intention that the Duc d’Aumale and the 
Institut alone should have copies of the medal. 

Before closing the ordinary session, the Muni- 
cipal Council will vote 700,000 francs towards 
the portion of the Exhibition which is to repre- 
sent the City of Paris. This portion of the 
Exhibition will comprise two pavilions of iron 
construction, situated to the right and left of the 
central garden, and which will contain exhibits 


-of the highest interest in relation to architec- 


tural and engineering works. 

The severe weather recently has interrupted 
the earthwork on the Champ de Mars, but the 
ironwork has been going steadily on, and one 
can now appreciate the enormous proportions 
of the great tower, of which the lower sup- 
porting piers have now reached the height of 
55 métres. In a few days this difficult portion 
of the work will be completed, and the tower 
proper will be ready to be carried rapidly to its 
ultimate height. These difficult portions of the 
work reflect the highest credit on the construc- 
tive skill of M. Hiffel and his able coadjutor 
M. Sauvestre, and if this gigantic construction 
offers no attractions in an artistic sense, one 
must nevertheless do justice to the boldness of 
such a piece of work, and the tenacity of pur- 
pose with which it has been pursued. 

The “Palais des Exposition Diverses”’ is 
finished and covered in. The masonry work of 
the “ Palais des Arts Libéraux”’ is completed, 
the piers of the “‘ Palais des Beaux Arts’’ are 
rising in their turn, and the bases of the 
‘Palais des Machines”? are nearly ready to 
receive the principals of 115 métres span, which 
are being executed atthe Cail foundry. Lastly, 
as the result of arecent competition, M. Saladin 
has been commissioned to construct on the 
Esplanade des Invalides the “ Palais de I’ Expo- 
sition Tunisienne.’ The second premium in 
the competition was divided between MM. 
Mermet and Bertaut, as of equal merit. The 
Colonial Exhibition promises to be a very 
interesting one, and will comprise, besides its 
central pavilion, a pagoda containing products 
from Cambodia, and a whole series of structures 
borrowed from the styles prevalent in the 
French possessious in Martinique, India, 
Sénégal, &c. 

During the last month of the year 1887 two 
painters of great talent have died, Francois 
Bonvin and Philippe Rousseau. 

The former commenced his career from a 
very modest beginning, and under great diffi- 
culties. The son of a poor workman, and 
obliged himself to work as a compositor for his 
living, Bonvin could only slowly attain to the 
practice of the art for which he felt a strong 
vocation. It was in 1849 that he first exhibited 
two pictures, ‘‘Cuisiniére’”’ and “‘ Buveurs,” which 
had a decided character of the Flemish school, 
and which earned him a “troisiéme médaille.”’ 
Afterwards, he successively produced a whole 
series of genre pictures, many of which were 
purchased by the Government ; among others, 
‘‘La Messe Basse,’ “ Intérieur du Cubaret,” 
and ‘‘ Religieuses Revenant des Offices.”’ Since 
1870 he had exhibited every year, until illness 
obliged him to lay aside his brush. He 
eventually became blind, and under these 
misfortunes he received great practical sym- 
pathy from his brother artists, who organised a 
sale of his works for his benefit. He died at 
the age of seventy-one. 

Philippe Rousseau, who was his contempo- 
rary, had been a pupil of Gros and of Bertin. 
His first work dates from 1834, and till 1841 he 
devoted himself entirely to landscape, but after 
that date turned his attention to animal paint- 
ing and still-life. He received medals in the 
Salons of 1845, 1848, 1855, and 1878; he was 
made an officer of the Legion of Honour in 1870. 
His best-known works are his “‘ Rat de Ville‘et 
Rat du Champs,” and “‘ Rat retiré du Monde”’ 


(both in the Luxembourg collection); “Une 
Basse-Cour,” ‘‘ Les Confitures,” “ La Salade,” 
“Le Loup et lAgneau,” Féte Dieu,” &. 
A great many collections,—among others, that 
of the Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, and 
many provincial museums, contain works by 
this clever and conscientious artist, who, in 
spite of a painful malady, remained at work 
_ his art until almost the last hour of his 
ife. | 

We should mention, before concluding this 
letter, the works in progress for the construc- 
tion of a new railway which is to serve the 
outlying suburbs to the west of Paris, and 
which, starting from Suresnes, and skirting the 
Seine to St. Cloud, Sévres, and Bas Meudon, will 
finish at the Pont d’Alma, a little distance from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; that is to say, 
near the Place de la Concorde. The works are 
already completed along the greater portion of 
the route, and the line will be of great service 
to the district with which it is connected. It 
will not, however, compensate for the Metre- 
politan Railway, the realisation of which seems 
more and more likely to be adjourned to the, 
Greek Kalends. 


dllustrations. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF HENRY VIII. 


3] HIS restored view of London at the date 
oii referred to, at which time the old Medi- 


zoval churches and abbeys were mostly 
still standing, is the product of the archzolo- 
gical learning and artistic talent of Mr. H. W. 
Brewer, whose name is well known to our 
readers. A full description of it will be found 
in the second article in this week’s number. 


ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


It cannot be said that St. Mark’s, Venice, has 
not been well illustrated already, but we have 
thought that a reproduction of a particularly 
fine photograph of the facade from a rather 
unusual point would still be of interest and 
value to readers of the Builder, especially as 
St. Mark’s has been the subject of a good deal 
of discussion lately in regard to restorations 
which are being carried out with, we fear, too 
unscrupulous a hand. 

The view shows very well the effect of 
the deeply-recessed arches with their numerous 
shafts, disposed in a manner not quite in accord- 
ance with the stern logical character of Northern 
Gothic architecture. 

As in keeping with the subject, we have 
given on another page of the present issue 
some special information in regard to ‘“ The 
Archives of St. Mark.” 


TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


WE give this week two views of Truro 
Cathedral, showing the whole design as it 
would appear when completed; a view from 
the north-east and one from the south-east. 
The north-east view shows the old aisle of 
St. Mary’s Church, which has been so success- 
fully worked into the cathedral. 

The drawings have been specially made from 
elevations and other data furnished by the 
architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. 

The Cathedral, as far as at present executed, 
includes all the portion shown in the north- 
east view, as far as the angle of the baptistry, 
which is seen just westward of the main tran- 
sept, and the tower as far as the roof-spring- 
ing. The greater part of the nave, the western 
towers, and the upper portion of the central 
tower, have yet to be completed. 

A plan of the cathedral is appended on 
page 11. We gave a full description of the 
building, at considerable length, in the Builder 
for Nov. 12 of last year. 


MEMORIAL TO HENRY FAWCETT, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THIs memorial is executed in bronze. The 
figures of the Virtues (whose names are given 
on the silvered scrolls below them) are gilt, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Fortitude,” which is 
silvered. 

The head of the late Postmaster-General is 
in bronze, the spandrels on either side being 
gilt, with small jewels projecting a little way. ' 

The following is the inscription :— 

“HENRY FAWCETT, 
Born 26 Avaust, 1833. Diep 6 NOVEMBER, 


*‘ After losing his sight by an accident at the ¢; 
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of 24, he became Professor of Political Econom’ 
in the University of Cambridge; Member of 
Four Parliaments; and from 1880 to 1884 he was 
Postmaster-General. 

“His inexorable fidelity to his convictions com- 
manded the respect of Statesmen. His chivalrous 
self-devotiun to the cause of the poor and help- 
less won the affections of his countrymen and 
of his Indian fellow subjects. His heroic accep- 
tance of the calamity of blindness has left a 
memorable example of the power of a brave 
man to transmute loss into gain and wrest 
victory from misfortune. 

“This monument was erected by the sub- 
scribers to a national memorial.” 

The monument is designed by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, A.R.A., a sculptor who will fill a high 
place in modern English sculpture, as one who 
brings to his work not only the power and learn- 
ing in modelling which is essential to the execu- 
tion of sculpture, but a degree of originality and 
poetic conception which is unhappily very rare 
in modern English sculpture, and of which the 
treatment of this monument is a remarkable 
instance: it is seldom, indeed, that we find 
in an English Cathedral a monumental work 
of such striking individuality of idea and 
style. 

The illustration is taken from a pencil draw- 
ing made expressly for this number of the 
Builder by Mr. Gerald Horsley, of whose excep- 
tional ability as a draughtsman our architectura 
readers are well aware. 


OLD PUTNEY BRIDGE. 


Few old structures in the neighbourhood of 
London were more picturesque, or have been 
more often sketched, than the old timber bridge 
at Putney, destroyed at the close of 1886, after 
the erection of the present fine granite bridge. 
Living at Putney at the time, I watched with 
much interest the progress of the work, and on 
seeing the demolition of the old bridge com- 
menced by the pulling up of the roadway, I 
resolved to secure a last recollection of it, and 
made a careful sketch from a boat moored by a 
long line to one of the piles, and allowed to 
swing down on the ebb as far as the line 
would reach. The drawing here given is made 
from this sketch, which was probably the very 
last ever taken of the bridge; the sketch was 
carefully made, and all the timbers of the three 
nearest piers were drawn on the spot as they 
appear here, not put in from memory. Some 
readers of the Builder may, I hope, find some 
interest in this portrait of an old friend now 
departed. 

The bridge had been very shaky for some 
years, and latterly, after it had passed into the 
hands of the Board of Works, notices were 
posted up forbidding the passage of steam- 
rollers or any other such exceptionally heavy 
traffic. I am informed, on good authority, that 
there was a scheme for building a new bridge 
before it came under the care of the Board of 
of Works, and that this was postponed because 
the then legal owners were afraid of having 
their powers of levying tolls revised under any 
Act for a new bridge, and the tolls very 
much reduced. 

Picturesque as the old bridge was, those who 
were in the habit of boating at Putney could 
hardly regret its removal, for it was a great 
nuisance and even danger. Most of the open- 
ings were barely wide enough to take even the 
spread of a pair of sculls, and the currents and 
twists it caused in the water when approaching 
it against the tide were, in the American 
phrase, “‘a caution.’’ About fifteen years ago 
the centre bays were widened to facilitate navi- 
gation, and the iron girder seen in the sketch 
thrown across; and men rowing against tide 
usually quitted the bank, where the stream is 
slacker, to go through the centre arch as the 
safest passage (provided you did not get caught 
by a tug-launch and half a dozen barges coming 
down with the tide). 

On the occasion of making the sketch, I had 
a fine example of the transfiguring effect of 
sunlight. The sketch was made on a cold, 
sunless October afternoon, with so dull a light 
that it was difficult to make out the piles in the 
centre part of the piers. Suddenly, at the close 
of the afternoon, the western sun came out 
with a flood of light, changing the whole colour 
| of the scene in an instant, and sending bright 
_catching lights into the very interior of the con- 
.geries of piles in the main piers, where one 
‘would have thought direct sunlight would 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—Mr. ALFRED GILBERT 


FROM A DRAWING BY MR. GERALD HORSLEY. 
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hardly penetrate. lt is of this effect that I 
have attempted a feeble reminiscence. 

Two or three years ago Mr. Napier Hemy 
made the bridge the subject of a fine picture, 
taken from a point on the Middlesex side, near 
the white toll-house. It was exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, but I forget in which year. 

H. H. StatHam. 


The following are some historical memoranda 
in relation to the bridge :— 

Having been built in terms of an Act of 
12 Geo. I., and at a total cost of 23,084/., 
including the approaches, purchase of ferry 
rights, &c., the bridge was opened in November, 
1729. The builder, Thomas Phillips, followed 
the designs of Sir Jacob Ackworth, who 
designed also old Kingston, Chertsoy, Staines, 
Datchet, and Windsor bridges. Designs for the 
abutments and toll-houses were furnished by 
Cheselden, surgeon to Chelsea Hospital. The 
former roadway, passing at a very awkward 
curve along the northern side of St. Mary’s 
parish church, by the memorial chapel of 
Nicholas West, bishop of Ely (died 1583), is 
now thrown into the churchyard, which is here 
banked up and levelled. Some extensive 
demolitions for a southern approach to the new 
bridge, opened just a year ago, materially 
change the pristine character of Putney High- 
street. The northern abutment occupies the 
site of Theodore Hook’s riverside villa at 
Fulham. The bridge of boats that was thrown 
across the Thames during the occupation of 
Putney by the Parliament men stood lower 
down the river, eastwards of the Cedars. The 
Wandsworth District Board, we are informed, 
have accepted Messrs. John Waddell & Sons’ 
tender of 4,690/. for a projected embankment, 
by Mr. J. C. Radford, C.E., architect, of the 
Surrey shore. This will extend for about half 
a mile, from Putney Dock to Beverley Brook, 
just below Barn Elms. 


THE ARCHIVES OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


SIGNOR FERDINAND ONGANIA, of Venice, the 
eminent publisher under whose auspices the 
magnificent monograph on the basilica of St. 
Mark, begun by Messrs. Kreutz in 1843, has 


_ been recently brought to a successful termina- 


tion after nine years’ unremitting labour, has 
published a little guide* in English to serve as 
an introduction to the larger work. This guide, 
which is edited by Mr. Wm. Scott, late Travelling 
Student of the Institute of Architects, contains 
some very interesting information with regard 
to the construction of the basilica, derived 
from original documents preserved in the Ducal 
Library of St. Mark in the Doge’s Palace, the 
State Archives, and the Correr Museum at 
Venice. 

The documents consulted belong principally 
to the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, among which are the Chronicon 
Venetum of Andrea Dandolo, Doge from 1343 to 
1354, and continued after his death; the 
Cronaca di Venezia, by Nicold Trevison, who 
died in 13869; the Cronaca Veneta of Enrico 
Dandolo of the fourteenth century; and a 
chronicle of similar title by Marino Sanudo; 
the Cronica Veneziana of Magno, both of the 
sixteenth century ; and the report of Fortunato 
Olma, with regard to the archives of the Procu- 
razia and the manuscripts of Petrarch given by 
the poet to the church. 

These documents, many of which are illus- 
trated in facsimile in Sig. Ongania’s work, 
throw considerable light on the early as well as 
the later history of the church and the library 
of St. Mark, the cost and methods adopted for 
working the mosaics, and the names of the 
workmen employed. Among the most interest- 
ing matters are details of the relations between 
the Procurators or Conservators of St. Mark 
and Sansovino, who appears to have superin- 
tended the works at the basilica from the year 
1529 until his death in 1570. This is a fact 
which is not generally known, although he is 
usually credited with the design of the 
Library of St. Mark and the Zecca or Mint. 
Jacopo T'atti, usually called Sansovino, from the 
country of his master Andrea Contucci di 
Monte Sansovino, near Arezzo, was born in 
Florence in 1477, but at the age of 50 he 
removed to Venice, where he was so much 
esteemed that when it became necessary to 
raise a large sum by means of a special tax the 


* A Glance at the Historical Documents relating to the 
Church of St. Mark in Venice. By William Scott. 
Venice: Ferdinand Ongania, 1887, 


Senate made an exemption in his favour, the 
only other person exempted from payment 
being Titian, who was a Venetian. 

‘All Rome,” says Vasari (vol. xiii., p. 81, 
Le Monnier’s edit. 1857), ‘‘ was, indeed, in his 
hands, and works of the utmost importance 
came pouring in upon him from all sides; his 
merits had been acknowledged by three pontiffs, 
Pope Leo X. in particular having given him a 
knighthood of St. Peter, which he, fearing he 
should die in his sickness, had sold. But it 
now pleased God to punish that city and abase 
the pride of the Romans; wherefore it was 
permitted that on the 6th of May, 1527, Bourbon 
(the Constable Bourbon) should come with his 
army, and that all Rome should be sacked and 
given up to fire and sword.” Sansovino was 
compelled to fly the city, but, halting in Venice 
intending to repair to France, he was introduced 
to the Doge, Andrea Gritti, as the proper person 
to undertake the restoration of the cupola of 
St. Mark, which, by reason of the failure of the 
foundations, had become ruinous in parts, and, 
according to Bottari, had been shored up for 
the last eighty years. This work he accom- 
plished successfully, and was thereupon ap- 
pointed protomaestro to the Procurators, the 
house of his predecessor, Bartolommeo Buono 
or Bon * being assigned to him with a suitable 
stipend. 

Sansovino was appointed protomaestro, super- 
intendent, or clerk of the works to the Procu- 
rators of St. Mark on the 7th of April, 1529, 
at a salary of 80 ducatst a year. It is worthy 
of remark that in the document notifying this 
appointment Sansovino is expressely described 
as architect. [nthe spring of 1530 his salary 
was raised to 120 ducats, and in the autumn of 
the same year it was increased to 180 ducats. 
On the 19th of May, 1531, Sansovino was given 
a shop under his residence in the Piazza di 
San Marco in recognition of his talents, and on 
the 30th of January, 1544, his salary was 
raised to 200 ducats. It is not known what 
part Sansovino took in the design of the 
basilica, although Vasari states that he applied 
himself with great diligence to the duties of 
the office, and considerably increased the 
revenue of the church; but it is probable that 
he chiefly acted as superintendent, and over- 
looked the decoration and enrichment. It is 
certain that he designed the stalls of the choir 
and the figures for the Loggiata of the campa- 
nile. A portion of the public library having 
fallen down, Sansovino was suspended from his 
employment, but was reinstated in 1547. On 
the death of Sansovino in 1570, his son Fran- 
cisco instituted a suit against the Procurators 
to recover the value of a certain statue of the 
Madonna which his father had executed for the 
church. The Procurators pleaded that Sanso- 
vino made the statue of his own accord out ofa 
piece of marble belonging to the church, and 
that it was not convenient to call upon them to 
pay for a work executed under such circum- 
stances. Francisco Sansovino, in a letter 
which is still extant, defends his father’s 
memory from the imputations cast upon it, and 
proves that the roughing out of the statue 
had been paid for by the Procurators, who 
eventually yielded to the extent of allowing 
Francisco to fetch away the statue, but it does 
not appear that they ever paid for it. 

The Chronicles of Scivos and Magno agree in 
stating that the bronze horses in front of St. 
Mark were brought from Constantinople by the 
Doge Enrico Dandolo in the year 1208, being 
part of the plunder carried off by the Crusaders 
when that city was taken in the fourth crusade. 
Augustus Cesar is said to have brought the 
horses from Alexandria after his conquest of 
Antony, and to have erected them on a trium- 
phal arch in Rome; from thence they were 
successively removed by Nero, Domitian, and 
Trajan to arches of their own, in each of which 
positions it is believed they were attached toa 
chariot, and were eventually transferred by 
Constantine to his new capital. 

The archives contain numerous documents 
relating to the mosaics of St. Mark and the 
prices paid from time to time. The first agree- 
ment for mosaic work is for the Chapel of St. 
Zeno (1505-15). The usual mode of paying 
the mosaic workers was by a fixed salary, they 
undertaking to produce a certain amount of 
work during the year. In 1522 there is an 


* See Vasari (Le Monnier’s edit., 1857), vol. xiii., p. 82. 

+ The Venetian ducat, according to Signor Boni, was 
equivalent in the first half of the fifteenth century to 
5°4 Venetian lire, or about 10s, (9°24s. exactly) of our 
present money. 


entry that the salary of Hieronimo Vinci shal! 
be 18 ducats for the coming year; in 1524 the 
salary of Marco Rizio is raised to 36 ducats on 
account of his good qualities; and in the same 
year Francisco Zuccato, who, with his brother 
Valerio, executed the large mosaic of St. Mark 
in pontifical robes over the central doorway of 
the church from a design by Titian, and the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, the Annunciation, the 
four Evangelists, the eight prophets, and the 
angels and doctors in the frieze, was appointed 
mosaic worker to the church at a yearly salary 
of 20 ducats; two years later his salary was 
increased to 36 ducats, and in 1529 it was 
raised to 48 ducats, as was also the salary of 
Rizio. In 1540, the brothers Zuccato offered to 
produce between them 80 square feet of mosaic 
work a year, either figures or gold ground, on 
condition of receiving 100 ducats each as salary. 
This offer was accepted on condition that the 
work was executed to the satisfaction of 
Sansovino, who was to furnish the designs. In 
1560 there is a memorandum that the brothers 
Zuccato were paid at the rate of 15 lire a square 
foot, the other workers receiving only 9 lire a foot. 
Inthe following year the twobrothers’ salary was 
again raised 20 ducats each. In 1566 Francisco 
Zaccato having been suspended on account of 
the defective quality of some of his work, was 
reappointed mosaic worker to the church, at a 
salary of 140 ducats, with the obligation to 
produce 48 square feet of mosaic annually. In 
1617 the restoration of the mosaics in the four 
arches of the west front were undertaken, and 
Maffio Verona was instructed to supply the 
necessary drawings, “with the same subject. 
and letters as at present, not altering anything.” 
The painter was to be paid forty ducats for 
each arch. In 1683 complaint is again made of 
the destruction of old mosaics, and it is declared: 
that “in the future the mosaic workers must 
not destroy the ancient work, as they now do.” 
In 1721 a general restoration of the mosaics 
took place, and the Venetian ambassador at 
the Court of Rome was instructed to make 
inquiry as to the cost of the mosaics at St. 
Peter’s; and it appears that he reported that 
all the cost of the Roman mosaics was 23°2 lire 
the square palm (the Roman palm equals ‘733 
English feet), without scaffolding, or 52 lire the 
Venetian square foot, which is equal to about 1 ft. 
1 in. English measure (1°140). An agreement 
was made with Dal Pozzo, a Roman mosaicist, 
who was sent from Rome in 1715, for executing 
new mosaics at 98°3 lire the square foot, and for 
cleaning and repairing the old at 1°5 per square 
foot. During the progress of this restoration 
orders were given to make search for the old 
cartoons from which the mosaics had been 
executed, and in case they could not be found, 
a person of ability was to be commissioned to 
make designs with the greatest regard for 
economy, a practice which, it is stated, has beep 
studiously followed of late years. 


ROYAL ACADEMY : 
ADMISSIONS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL. 
THE Master of the Architectural School» 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, sends us the following 
lists of admissions :— 


Lower School. Probationers. 
A. E. Bartlett. T. C. Agutter. 
W. B. Clarkson. C. J. Blomfield. 
A. F. Faulkner. L. C. Cornford. 
L. Frazer. A. Mackintosh. 
G. G. Hastilow. E. A. Richards. 
E. A. Hawkins, W. J. Roome. 

H. G. Ibberson. W. Sheen. 
H. C. Rogers. J. C. Watt. 
E. F. A. Wigram. 
The Soane Medallion Competition, 


1888.—We are asked by the Secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
say that a design marked “‘Salamander’”’ has 
been received, but unaccompanied by per- 
spective or detail, as required by the condi- 
tions. Should these have been accidentally 
mislaid “Salamander” should at once com- 
municate under motto with the Secretary of 
the Institute. 

Boyle’s Air Pump Ventilator.—Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son ask us to mention that 
they have recently effected a further improve- 
ment in this ventilator,which consists of certain 
alterations in the curves of the radial plates 
and angles at which the air is deflected, en- 
suring a more unobstructed extraction of the 
vitiated air, making down-draught, the in- 


ventors claim, practically an impossibility. 
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NOTES FROM ABERDEEN. 


Durine the year 1887 the building trade in 
general in Aberdeen and its vicinity has 
been very prosperous, much more so_ than 
ever it has been in the annals of the city. 
The shipbuilding trade, however, has been 
very much depressed. This industry has 
suffered a bad reverse. Time was when Aber- 
deen clipper-built sailing vessels had a renown 
all their own, but these days are now gone, 
and the more handy steamship has become the 
fashion. Defective length of shipbuilding yards, 
and equally defective depth of water in the 


harbour, preclude local tradesmen from under- 
taking the building of long steam vessels. But 
with the increase of freights prospects lock 
more hopeful, notwithstanding the immaterial 
amount of new work done during the twelve- 
month. Operations in the way of repairs have, 
at least, footed up well, despite the temporary 
closing of the graving dock, which, having been 
found not to be watertight, will have to 
undergo somewhat extensive repairs, which 
have already been commenced by the harbour 
workmen. The ornamental work in dressed 
and polished granite for monumental and 
other purposes is still, of course, one 
of the staple industries of ‘“‘the Granite 
City’; and it is pleasant to relate that busi- 
ness in this branch has been brisker than for 
many years, though complaints are as rife as 
usual as to articles exported realising unre- 
munerative prices. Excessive competition 
renders this inevitable. Stonemasons, house 
carpenters, joiners, and other allied tradesmen, 
have been exceptionally busy during the year. 
The record of plans of buildings sanctioned by 
the Town Council has never been so heavy in 
the history of that body. No fewer than 223 
plans of dwelling-houses have been approved ; 
and this does not represent the whole exactly, 
some of the descriptions in the Town Council’s 
minutes being deceptive, or at least not specific 
enough, ‘‘a block of dwelling-houses and shops” 
being a frequent entry, without any further 
details. Seven buildings are entered as 
“cottages”’ ; additions and alterations amounted 
to seventy-three in number, and _ business 
premises to thirty-seven. Some of these 
latter, such as the buildings for the Free 
Press Company, for Messrs. Mitchell & 
Muil, Limited, bakers, and for Mr. Shirras, were 
large jobs for this town. Besides these, the 
plans of two churches were passed, and also 
those of a large public school. Allthe buildings 
are situated within the city boundary ; and over 
and above, the Town Council had cognisance 
of the plans of building at Torry, on the south 
side of the Dee, beyond the municipal boundary, 
and, in fact, in another county, in respect of 
their supplying the district with water. This 
suburb, however, is bound shortly to be added 
to the city, and the increase of population 
there is certainly remarkable; so also is that 
at Union Grove, an estate in a west-end 
situation, recently thrown open for feuing. 
The Kitty Brewster suburb also absorbs a large 
additional populace; so also does Westfield, a 
smaller property, recently acquired by the 
Municipal Corporation. The chief opera- 
tions of the Town Council, besides their 
accustomed ordinary work and a great amount 
of paving, consisted in the construction of two 
new water-reservoirs, one at Mannfield for the 
low service, and one at Slopefield for the new 
mid-level service district. Further, they 
remodelled the roads at Ferryhill, on the 
ground acquired by them, and pursued the 
formation of the new viaduct to Rosemount, 
although that work has been hindered by a dis- 
pute with the Great Northof Scotland Railway 
Co. It might be mentioned that paper manu- 
facturing is flourishing in the neighbourhood, 
a large addition having been built at the Culter 
Paper Works. The principal building going on 
in the county of Aberdeen has been the convict 
prison at Peterhead, for the Harbour of Refuge 
Works, of which we recently gave a descrip- 
tion. We may also add that the Harbour Com- 
missioners, besides repairing a great extent of 
quay, have opened foreign cattle-sheds, laid 
1,000 yards of additional harbour rails, renewed 
the gates of the lock entrance, rebuilt the quay 
wall, extended the wharf at Pocra Quay, 
and built a new wooden wharf, 750ft. long, 
on the north side of Albert Basin, for the new 


fish- market to be erected by the Town 
Council. 
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FLUSHING CHAMBER, 
STREET WATERING VAN, 
OR OTHER RESERVOIR. 


Jennings’s Automatic Apparatus for Discharging Fluid Disinfectants. 


JENNINGS’S AUTOMATIC APPARATUS 
FOR FLUID DISINFECTANTS. 


Mr. GEGRGE JENNINGS, of Stangate, Lambeth, 
has recently patented an apparatus for the dis- 
charge, at periodical intervals of greater or less 
duration, as may be desired or as may be neces- 
sary, of liquid disinfectants into sewage reser- 


voirs, flushing tanks, street-watering vans, or 


other receptacles. 


The action of the apparatus, which is shown 


by the accompanying section, is as follows :— 


The mechanical action is controlled by the 


float F ; which, when the reservoir C is emptied, 


falls, closing the valve E and opening the valve 


D, allowing the measuring compartment B to 
fill from the cistern A in which the liquid dis- 
infectant is stored. As the reservoir C again 
fills, the float rises, and a reverse action takes 
place (as shown), the valve D first closing, and 
the valve E opening, discharging into C the 
measured quantity of disinfectant, which is 
thoroughly mixed with the incoming water. 
Beyond the periodical charging of the storage 
tank A no supervision is necessary, as the dis- 


infectant cannot be abstracted or wasted, or 


the mechanism tampered with. The frequency 
of the discharge of the disinfectant will de- 
pend, of course, upon the rapidity with which 
the flushing-tank or other receptacle fills and 
empties, and in the case of flushing-tanks 
supplied from the water-mains this can be 
timed with very great nicety by meaus of a 
regulating valve. 

We may add that the apparatus (which has 
been adopted by the Hornsey Local Board, in 
connexion with twenty-four street - watering 
vans, and by the Ramsgate Corporation in con- 
nexion with* automatic flushing chambers), is 
adapted to the use of any liquid disinfectant. 
We believe that Professor Tuson’s disinfectant 
is used at Hornsey. 


Jubilee Memorials.—A new clock has just 
been fixed in Henham Church as a Jubilee 
Memorial, through the liberality of Mr. S. 
Baxendale, by J. W. Benson, of London, who 
has also made and fixed a clock for Whitton 
Church, near Hounslow, in commemoration of 
the Queen’s Jubilee. 


“THE HUMMUMS” HOTEL, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


THis hotel has just been rebuilt in a very 
substantial manner by Messrs. Peto, Brothers, 
for the proprietor, Mr. Harris Smith, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Wylson & Long, architects. The facades: 
towards Kussell-street and Covent Garden 
Market are of Portland stone and red brick, 
and are Italian in style and simple in treat- 
ment. In the basement there is a large grill- 
room, as well as kitchen and other offices. On 
the ground-floor is a large dining-room, facing” 
the Market, and ‘‘Rockley’s Bar,” facing 
Russell-street. The dining-room contains a large- 
and somewhat obtrusive smoking or minstrels’ 
gallery, running the long way of the room 
The effect would have been better had the 
requirements permitted of this gallery being 
placed at one end of the room, and at a some- 
what lower level. On the first floor are the: 
public billiard-room, the smoking gallery afore- 
said, with wine-room adjoining (these con- 
stituting, in fact, part of a mezzanine), coffee- 
room, and a number of sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms. On the second floor is the private 
billiard-room and a number of bedrooms, the: 
third and fourth floors being also occupied 
by bedrooms. The general furnishing and 
upholstery work has been done by Messrs.. 
Oetzmann & Co., some of the furniture having 
been specially designed by Mr. Wylson. The: 
general effect is very good, and the decorative 
work is not overdone. The dining-room has a. 
specially-designed over-door under the smoking- 
gallery, with a clock in the pediment, — 
a good feature. The two entrance doors to 
this room ure surmounted by lunettes of 
painted tiles in Doulton ware, and draughts are 
guarded against by screens contrived to serve 
also as coat and umbrellastands. The curtains 
to the windows are of embossed “ terra-cotta’’ 
silk velvet, and hangings of a similarly rich fabric 
are suspended round the room under the 
cornice to serve as a frieze. The dado is 
of wood, with carton-pierre enrichments by 
the Papier Miché Company, Wellington-street. 
In the smoking or minstrels’ gallery, Per- 
sian saddie-bag”’ settees, and other comfort- 


able lounges, are provided. The sanitary 
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Combined Gas-Engine and Hoist, 


fittings throughout are by Messrs. Doulton & 
Co., the billiard-tables being by Burroughes & 
Watts. The staircase is of stone, somewhat 
awkwardly arranged, as it struck us, and witha 
very commonplace cast-iron baluster. The ex- 


‘ternal staircase leading down to the grill-room is 


provided with a baluster consisting of a cast- 
iron imitation of a design only suitable for 
wrought-iron work. A good feature, from a 
sanitary point of view, is that the bedroom 
walls are merely colour washed, and not covered 
with damask or other dirt-retaining fabric, as 
in some recent large hotels erected in London. 


COMBINED GAS ENGINE AND HOIST 


WE give an illustration of a new arrange- 
ment of combined Otto gas-engine and hoist, 
which has been recently designed by Messrs. 
Crossley Bros., Limited, of Manchester, the 
well-known makers of the Otto gas - engine. 
The engine is of the vertical type, with an 
overhead crank shaft. On this is the driving- 
wheel of the friction gear, by means of which 
the winding barrel of the hoist receives its 
motion. This design has been specially planned 
to meet the wants of grocers and produce mer- 
ckants, co-operative stores, and for warehouse 
purposes. When not engaged in working the 
hoist the power is available for coffee-grinding, 
tea-mixing, chaff-cutting, aérated water-making, 
bread-mixing, &c. The stated capacity of the 
engine is half nominal horse-power, and it will 
work up to two actual horse-power. The 
friction-hoist will lift 280 lb. at 120 ft. per 
minute. In ordinary working the gas consump- 
tion may, it is said, be taken at $d. per hour. 
The engine is fitted with a governor, to cut off 
gas according to the power required. 


BURNING OF THE “GRAND” THEATRE, 
ISLINGTON. 


Sir,—Readers of the Builder wiil doubtless be 
interested in the results of this destructive fire 
re -} portions of the structure assumed to be 


roof. 

"The proscenium wall and arch are of monolithic 
concrete about 3 ft. thfck, with solid marble con- 
crete moulded jambs and soffit, the width of the 
~ meng being about 32 ft. A massive iron girder 
about 2 ft. 3in. wide is built into the arch, a few 
inches above the soffit, so that it is completely 
encased in concrete. Although here the heat 
must have been most intense, and all else in this 
ES of the house has been utterly destroyed, no 

jury whatever has been done to the concrete wa!l 
or to the enclosed girder, which remains as straight 
and true as when fixed. In the adjoining brick wall 
an iron girder was built over an opening about 10 ft. 
wide in the ordinary way, without any encasement 
of concrete. This girder has become so distorted, 
and has caused so much cracking and displacement 
a ~ brickwork, that it will be necessary to replace 


The principal or grand staircase is of monolithic 

proof concrete carcass, with polished marble 
concrete treads and risers communicating from the 
principal entrance to the dress circle, and to the 
refreshment-rooms within the house adjoining. The 
landings and floors of the refreshment-rooms (in, 
ever, and under) are also of fireproof concrete, 
enclosing iron joists. The fire has destroyed the 
doors upon the dress-circle landing, and the wooden 


architraves, dado-rail, &c., but has had no percep- 
tible effect upon any part of the concrete stairs, 
landings, or floors. Two other monolithic concrete 
staircases, communicating between the adjoining 
building and theatre at the pit level, are also quite 
uninjured. 

Had these stairs and floors been of ordinary con- 
struction, they must have been rapidly burnt, and 
the means of spreading the fire to the adjoining 
houses in the High-street, which have now entirely 
escaped injury from the fire. The two staircases to 
the gallery and amphitheatre are also of monolithic 
concrete, and remain intact and uninjured. Off the 
landings of the gallery stairs are some small apart- 
ments, one only of which has a concrete floor, and 
remains uninjured ; each of the other apartments, 
with ordinary wooden floors, has been utterly de- 
stroyed, with all contents. Another concrete floor 
of the corridor and under the circle of the gallery 
remains uninjured, although exposed to the intense 
heat of the burning interior, and the burning roof 
which fell in upon it. 

These portions of concrete construction are the 
only parts of the structure having any pretension to 
being called fireproof, and have thus conclusively 
proved their fireproof value. Had the bnilding 
possessed a concrete roof instead of the wooden one 
which was so rapidly consumed, and which con- 
tributed so greatly to the intensity of the fire and 
the ruin of the building, the dimensions of the fire 
must have been greatly reduced. 

I will only mention, in conclusion, that an iron 
spiral staircase leading from the back of the stage 
to the green-room has been distorted by the fire, 
and made shapeless and useless. 

CHARLES DRAKE, 
The Patentee and Builder of the Fireproof 
Concrete Staircases, Floors, and Proscenium 
Wall of the ‘‘Grand” Theatre. 


*,.* A persona! visit to the theatre enables us to 
corroborate Mr. Drake’s statements, which give a 
perfectly correct description of the state of the con- 
crete work. The proscenium wall and arch, with 
the concealed girder, stand up perfectly uninjured, 
and even the architectural ornament impressed on 
the archivolt of the arch remains quite uninjured. 
This is a remarkable testimony to the fire-resisting 
power ofconcrete, which architects should make note 
of. We may observe, however, that the iron columns 
and standards supporting box and gallery tiers 
seem to have stood a good deal of fire very respect- 
ably ; they are quite uninjured, and though they 
were not in the thick of the fire, the burned state of 
the timbers near them shows that they must have 
been exposed to considerable heat, though probably 
not fora very long time. —ED. 


OAKHAM CASTLE. 


Srr,—We have to-day been at Oakham, where we 
visted the Banqueting-hall of the Castle, one of the 
most valuable and interesting remains of twelfth- 
century Domestic work which is left in England. 
The place is used as the County Sessions-house, 
and is fitted up in a manner suggestive of a Court 
of Justice. 

The caretaker told us that additions are about to 
be made, which will give better accommodation for 
= Judge at one end and for the prisoners at the 
other. 

We found the walls of the first-named addition 
already 2 ft. or 3 ft. high, and a great hole in the 
wall of the ancient structure to give access from the 
hall. At the other end nothing is yet done, but 
cells are to be erected there. 

The caretaker further told us that the work was 
being done under the supervision of Mr. ——, the 
County Surveyor, whose office was round the corner. 
We presently went round the corner, and found the 


| County Surveyor’s office. On its two windows were 
these legends : — 
& Son, 
Auctioneers, Appraisers, and Agents. 
Attendance every Monday.” 


& Son, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Contractors. 
Attendance every Monday.” 


Is it not a little unusual to entrust the enlarge. 
ment of an important historical building to a firm 
who combine so many other branches of business 
with the pursuit of architecture? Who is respon- 
sible for the choice? VIATOR. 

Uppingham, Dec. 28, 1887. 


FAT-TRAPS FOR SCULLERY WASTES. 


Srr,—I have been considerably interested in the 
report, in your issue of Dec. 3lst, of a paper on 
Matters,” read by Mr. Chappell at the 
Institute of Builders, There is one point in his very 
able paper that I should like to call your attention 
to. In the course of his remarks he points out the 
necessity of a fat-trap in scullery sinks, and speaks 
of them as if they did not exist. Now, such a trap 
as he suggests has for some time been in use by me, 
and,, in fact, my attention was first. drawn to it in 
your advertisement columns, z.¢., ‘‘ Durrans’s Gully 
and Fat Trap,” and in every respect it answers 
admirably. The fat is totally precluded from enter- 
ing the drains, and can be readily removed from the 
trap without soiling the hands. I will not enter 
into further particulars, my object being simply to 
call the attention of Mr. Chappell and others to the 
very article which he suggests as so necessary. 

ONE WHO HAS IT IN USE, 


WATER SUPPLY. 


S1E,—Will some reader of the Buzlder, who may 
be better acquainted with the working of the Rural 
Sanitary Acts, kindly inform me ifit is strictly legal 
to tap and take water from the mains of a town 
supply, for watering cattle only, in enclosures 
adjoining to, and alongside of, the highway, where 
such water-mains are laid for a domestic supply? I 
have been informed that water so brought into 
places by the Rural Sanitary Authority for the 
inhabitants’ use of a town under sanction of the 
Local Government Board cannot be so used for 
supplying cattle, &c. 

ONE WHO WANTS TO KNOW. 


Che Student’s Column. 


IRON. 
I.— INTRODUCTORY. 
fanz N treating of the main principles and 

13 practice of iron construction, it will be 
Se) our aim, in the first place, to impress 
upon our student readers the necessity of clearly 
understanding the various kinds of iron which 
are manufactured, and to enable the student to 
judge when and how each description should be 
employed. We trust that these articles may 
tend to clear up any ambiguities which now 
exist in the student’s mind; for instance, we 
have heard the question asked in an architect’s 
office in reference to floor girders, by assistants 
well up in brick and timber construction, as to 
whether the iron floor girders were intended to 
be wrought iron or rolled joists? Of course, 
made up wrought-iron girders was implied, the 
latter consisting of wrought-iron angles and 
plates riveted together, whereas rolled joists 
are also wrought iron, with flanges and web 
rolled in one piece.’ 

Where iron has been exposed to view in works 
of construction it is evident that in some cases 
its strength has been considered in a superficial 
and unqualified manner. We hope that a study 
of our articles may create a new interest with 
respect to iron in the student’s mind, and lead 
him to regard iron not simply as a necesssry 
evil, to be introduced solely for strength where 
required, but as a material worthy of careful 
study. 

Iron is most familiarly known in three con- 
ditious, namely, cast iron, wrought iron, and 
steel. It is chiefly the proportion of carbon 
contained in the metal which determines its 
condition in either of these three classes, and 
of each class there are great varieties. Pure 
iron is of little service, and exists only in small 
quantities.. It can be found in meteoric stones 
in a native state, these stones consisting prin- 
cipally of iron and nickel. The nearest 


approach to pure iron in commerce is wrought 
iron. Stee] contains more carbon than wrought 
iron, and cast iron more carbon than steel, yet 
the proportion of carbon contained in the three 
classes named, varies only from five-eighths of 


one per cent. to ten per cent. 
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THE BUILDER. 


The metal is originally obtained from ores 
which exist in the form of oxides, carbonates, 
and sulphides, the oxides being the best. Among 
the oxides may be mentioned those known as 
hematites, of which there are two kinds; the 
red hematite (so called from the Greek word 
signifying blocd) is found in globular or kidney 
shaped masses of a dark red colour, and the 
brown hematite is so called from its brown 
colour. The former is one of the richest British 
jron ores, yielding more than half its bulk in 
iron. It is extracted from mines in Cumber- 
land (Whitehaven), Lancashire (Ulverstone), 
and Glamorganshire. Specular ore looks dif- 
ferent to hematite, but when reduced to powder 
it exhibits the red colour Of hematite. It is 
found in Elba, an island in the Mediterranean, 
near the coast of Tuscany, where, however, fuel 
is scarce, 80 it is worked chiefly in Spain. The 
name “specular ore’? is suggested by its 
crystalline structure and brilliant lustre. The 
dense structure of the red hzematiteé ore renders 
it difficult to smelt by itsélf in‘ English fur- 
naces : hence it is usual to mix it with some 
lighter ores of inferior quality, which reduces 
the excellence of the iron so obtained. Brown 
hematite is the chief ore of the hydrate class, 
containing the same oxide of iron as red 
hematite, but in a state of chemical combina- 
tion with water. It is found in Durham and 
Cumberland (Alston Moor), Northamptonshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Devonshire, and, like red 
hematite, yields more than half its percentage 
of iron. Pea iron ore, which resembles the 
black brush ore of the Forest of Dean, is found 
in France and Belgium. It gives 60 per cent. 
of iron, and is recommended for the manufac- 
ture of tin iron plate. 
seldom found in thiscountry. A little occurs in 
Devonshire, but in Sweden it exists in large 
quantities, farnishing as much as 72} per cent. 
of iron. Its power of attracting iron was first 
discovered in Magnesia, in Asia Minor: hence 
its name. 


RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


12,076, Manufacture of Glass. T. Thomas. 


In order to eliminate impurities and produce glass 
ofa high quality, by this invention, after fusion of 
the grit or material of which the glass is to be made, 
the melted material is subjected to a blast of 
oxygen. 


967, Fire Clay Enamelled Baths. W. Cliff. 


To introduce ornamental effect in the roll or 
moulding around the top edge of baths, which here- 
tofore could not be introduced by reason of the bath 
being made in one piece and the difficulty of firing, 
the rell or moulding is, by this invention, made quite 
distinct from the bath, in convenient lengths, and is 
attached to it by cement, dowels, pins, &c. The 
ceramic roll or moulding, when made separately, 
can be made in designs which are not possible when 
it is part of the bath, rnd it can be glazed with soft 
coloured majolica glazes, as, being separated, it 
can be tired in a glost ove”. 


1,111, Improvements in Fireplaces. J. B. 


Colbran. 


This invention relates chiefly to cooking apparatus, 
aud is an arrangement for raising or lowering the 
bottom fire-grate so as to diminish or enlarge the 
fire space at pleasure. A peculiar arrangement of 
curved bottom and back plate hanging upon a 
pivoted catch enables the fire to be made much 
smaller in a most convenient manner. 


1,567, Ladders and Steps. J. T. Guest. 


This invention has for its object to prevent ladders 
and steps falling over on their sides. An appliance 
which consists of a crosspiece or rail is placed on 
the ground, and to this crosspiece or rail the ladder 
18 attached by a hooked ring or by resting in 
recesses prepared for it. 


1,740, Water-tight Joints for Doors and 
Windows. J. Gets. 


. By this invention the overhanging nose of the 
ottom rail of the door or window has a groove 
ormed on its under side, into which, when the door 
or window is closed, fits the upper end of a curved 
a plate extending along the sill and pivoted 
“hereto, the plate being of such a width that while 
ite upper edge fits against the side of the said 
sToove its lower edge overlaps the edge of the sill 
and thereby e 
or window to the sill against the entrance of water. 


9,245, Flushing Apparatus. H. Dodd. 


The object of this invention is to construct a 
Me. cistern for urinals and the like which will 
matically at intervals, and that can also be 
pi ed by hand if so desired. The flush-valve is 
sated by levers, links, or their equivalents, with 

cating cup or ball provided with a syphon which, 


Magnetic iron ore i8| && 


ffectually covers the joint of the door | M 


| according to the level of the water in the cistern, | 


either fills or empties the cup or ball, causing it to 
sink or float and thus to either open or close the 
flush valve. 


13,380, Pipe Joint. D. Lang. 


This invention consists of a thimble or short tube 
fitting easily within the bores of the pipe ends to 
be joined, the aforesaid thimble having a dovetail 
flange which, while taking the pressure by which 
the pipe ends are drawn together, affords room for 
the packing between its undercut faces and the pipe 
ends. The form of the space within which the 
packing is contained is such that it cannot be forced 
out, but renders the joint the tighter the greater 
the internal pressure. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Dec. 23.—17,674, F. & R. Pyne, Ventilating 
Closet Pans when in Use.—17,675, T. Townsend, 
Automatically Closing Gates or Dvoors.—17,688, T. 
Burns and J. Dumbell, Locks, Latches, and 
Catches. 

Dec. 24.—17,709, S. Worsencroft, Water-closet 


| Bowls.—17,733, J. Breeden, Fiushing Water-closets 


and Urinals.—17,736, T. Horn and J. Robson, 
Jointing Building Biocks, &c.—17,763, E. Leak, 
Supporting Pottery Ware in Kilns or Ovens.— 
17,767, J. Archer, Roofing Material, &c. 

Dec. 27.—17,775, W. Bird, Door Locks and 
Latches.—17,777, G. Otley, Sweeping and Preven- 
tion of Fouling of Chimneys.—17,814, P. Quarante 
and Another, Preserving Wood, &c. 

Dec, 28.—17,854, L. Wacks, Trigger Action for 
Openivg Doors.—17,857, R. Haddan, Machines for 
Cutting Bricks and Tiles. 

Dec. 29.—17,865, W. Cater, Preparation of Sur- 
faces for Application of Paint, Distemper. &c.— 
17,868, J. Blackburn, Sash Windows.—17,869, J. 
Howie, Flushing Cisterns for Water-closets, &c.-— 
17,894, Q. Backus, Ornamenting in Metal the 
Fronts of Stoves in substitution for Glazed Tiles, 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


15,542, T. Worthington, Ventilating Sewers and 
Drains.—16,619, S. Wilding, Lift or Elevator for 
Staircases. — 16,963, A. Lilidge, Opening and Closing 
Fanlights, Skylights, and Casements, and Retaining 
them in any position.—15,825, J. Hudson, Spring 
Lock or Bolt.—15,901, J. Taylor and A. Harvey, 
Obtaining more perfect Combustion in Stoves, Fire- 
places, &c.—16,810, R. and J. Chadwicke, Colouring 
Matter for Painting, Staining, &c.—16,824, S. Sud- 
worth and E. Berry, Electric Iilumination of 
Theatres, &c., by Fireproof means,—16,832, B. 
Turner, Hydraulic Lifts.—- 17,189, F. Cook, Prevent- 
ing Air and Dust Passing under Doors.—17,206, A. 
Hopkins, Water-closet Apparatus. — 17,271, J. 
Honeyman, Water-closet Service Cisterns, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


2,912, J. Barber, Stove Grates.—3,708, G. Brodie 
and J. Prior, Cooking Ranges.—11,410, J. Reid, 
Rendering Doors, Lids, Casements, Windows, &c., 
Air-tight or Draught-proof.—11,664, F. Nunier and 
N. Salvaire, Colouring or Staining Wood.—13,688, 
H. Gross, Treatment of Bricks, Tiles, &c.—1,024, 
A. Illidge, Indicator and other Door Fastenings.— 
2,972, C. Harding and A. Hunt, Bakers’ Ovens,— 
3,107, H. Hunt, Bath and Lavatory Fittings, —3,118, 
T. Twyford, Water.closet Basins or Pans.—4,540, 
S. Taylor, Glazing Buildings, &c.—16,433, M. Free- 
man, Water-meters. 


MEETINGS. 


Monpay, Janvaky 9. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Resumption of the discussion 
on the Paper by Mr. R. Rich (Fellow), entitled ‘* Allot- 
ment Legislation,’’ and on the paper by Mr. M. Jeans 
entitled ‘* Allotments and Small Holdings.’’ 

m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. J. W. Davidson 
on ‘* Leaseholds and Freeholds, and the Recent Report on 
the Corporate Estate,”’ 7 p.m. 

Tugspay, January 10, 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper on ‘‘ The Use 
and Testing of Open-hearth Steel for Boiler-muking,’’ 
by the late Mr. Hamilton Goodall]. 8 p.m. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—Anniversary meeting ; 
Election of Council and Officers. 8 ».m. 

Manchester Architectural Association.—Paper by Mr. 
C. Heathcote. 


WEDNESDAY, January ll. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Mr. A. W. Brightmore 
on ‘*Some recent Experiments on Iron and Steel and 
Riveted Joints.”” 8 p.m. 

THvusspay, January 12, 
. Society of Telegraph - Engineers and Electricians,— 


p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr, T. Ross on 
** Some Scottish Castles.”” 8 p,m. 
Fray, January 13. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting). — 
r. R. J. Money on ‘* Railway-Engineering in British 
North America.” 7.30 p.m. 


Results of Auction Sales During 1887. 
From the Estate Exchange Registers we learn 
that the amount of sales of property reported 
to the 24th ult. was 3,989,099/., as compared 
with 5,976,9311. in 1884, 4,453,878/. in 1885, and 


4,120,0441. in 1886. 


j 


Bedford Provident Dispensary. — Tle 
new building for the Bedford Provident 
Dispensary, erected on the site of the old 
Dispensary, was opened on the 13th ult. 
by the Marquis of Tavistock. The build- 
ing is sixteenth century in style, and the 
principal front is faced with Lum’s Hill Store 
(Derbyshire) rocked faced, in random courses, 
with dressings to all doors and windows in 
moulded Monk’s Park (Sumsion’s) Bath stone, 
and the moulded string courses and cornices 
and copings with Ketton stone. The roof is 
covered with Broseley tiles, and the ridge with 
Cooper’s ornamental crested ridge tiles. The 
hall, or waiting-room, is 35 ft. by 29 ft., 15 ft. 
in height, lighted by a large mullioned window 
and smaller lights filled in with stained glass. 
The ceiling is’ divided into three bays by 
girders supporting the upper division walls, 
which are plastered with moulded panel soffits 
and cornice with enrichments running round 
each bay. The walls of the hall are dadoed 
with selected pitch pine in panels with moulded 
capping, and there are on the sides benches for 
patients. The main avproach to the hall is 
through a handsome doorway with moulded 
jambs and carved head in stone, and with 
folding doors of Moulmein teak opening into 
a lobby constructed with pitch - pine and 
having swing doors filled in with stained glass. 
The floor of the hall and other portions is of 
solid wood blocks, and was laid by Messrs. M. 
C. Duffy & Co., London. The hall is heated by 
one of Messrs. Musgrave’s slow combustion 
ventilating stoves. On the south side of the 
large hall and communicating are the consulting- 
room with, lavatory and w.c., and the dispenser’s 
room, or surgery. The house of the dispensor 
is approached by a private entrance at the east 
end of the building, and contains living-room, 
parlour, kitchen, scullery, w.c., and offices, with 
five bedrooms. The general contract was taken 
by Mr. J. P. White, of Hassett-street, Bedford, 
the sub-contractors being Mr. George White for 
masonry; Messrs. Judge & Ball for the plumb- 
ing, glazing, and painting; Mr. Salusbury, of 
St. Alban’s, for the stained glass; Messrs.. 
Kilpin & Billson for the smith’s work and 
gas-fitting; and Messrs. Wells & Co. have 
supplied the articles of furniture. The struc- 
ture was designed by Messrs. Usher & Anthony, 
architects, Bedford. 

The Influence of Sugar upon Cement.— 
The results of some experiments made by Mr. 
Parsons On the influence of sugar on both 
natural and manufactured cements were given 
in a paper which he read before the recent 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The tests carried out by him were 
made to conform to the system recommended 
by the committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. The machine used was a Riehle 
Brothers standard cement tester, the form of 
the mould and the shape of the jaws being 


Parsons found that the reason why sugar gives: 
increased strength to the cement is more me-. 
chanical than chemical. That is to say, the 
sugar, by its presence in the briquette, appears. 
simply to retard the setting of the cement, and 
thereby permits the chemical changes in the 
cement to take place more perfectly. On being 
asked what kind of work would call for cement. 
of the kind described, Mr. Parsons explained 
by saying that the addition of sugar gave what 
he called an increased efficiency of about 15 
per cent. The use of cement so prepared was 
as yet limited, but it was well adapted for 
ornamental work and for repairs and for heavy 
engine beds. Mr. Parsons referred to its use at 
Peterborough Cathedral.—lIron. 

A Caution to Builders.—We take the 
following paragraph from the Times of the 
Sth of January :— 

Fraup.—James @’Arcy Phillips, of Bath, was sentenced 
to iwelve months imprisonment at the Warwickshire 
Sessions yesterday for having obtained 1/. by false pre- 
tences from the Mayor of Leamington (Mr. Fell). he 
prisoner inserted an advertisement in a Leamington news- 

aper for tenders jor the erection of villas in the neigh- 
Goushaed of Warwick ‘‘ under the provisions of the Boyle 
trust.” A deposit of 1/1. was required before plans end 
specifications would be sent to applicants. Mr. Feli’s 
cashier sent a Post Office order for 1/.; but, receiving no 


reply, put the matter into the hands of the police, and the. 
prisover was arrested at Bath. It was then found that 


he had engaged a room in Union-passage, Bath, 
where he wrote and received letters. No documents or 
plans rela’ing to the ‘‘ Boyle Trust ’’ were discovered ; but 
it transpired that similar advertisements had been sent to 
newspapers in other parts of the country, and that tae 
prisoner had received numerous remittances from those 


places. 


those adopted by the above committee. Mr.. 
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The Priory Church, Malvern. -—— A 
stained-glass window, presented to the Priory 
Church, Malvern, by Mr. James Atkins, of 
Malvern, was unveiled on the 15th of December. 
The window comprises three lights with tracery. 
The principal subject is “The Jubilee of the 
Nations,” representing the various nationalities 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. Below, in the base 
of the window, are three incidents from Her 
Majesty’s reign :—I1st, her Accession ; 2nd, her 
Coronation; and 3rd, her Jubilee Ceremony. 
In the chief subjects, Our Lord, as Redeemer, 
is surrounded by a vesica of seraphim, and a 
glory of cherubim of circular form. Below, in 
the same light, two angels hold a scroll, with 
the words, ‘“‘ Our Saviour and Our Redeemer’”’ ; 
and underneath is the text ‘‘ King of kings and 
Lord of lords.” On the right-hand side the 
nations coming to the ‘‘ Messiah” with their 
offerings are represented by England, a figure 
in civic costume with the open Bible; and the 
cotton, iron, art, and textile industries are in- 
dicated. Immediately behind, Cyprus is repre- 
sented with fruit,—the orange, lemon, fig, and 
cotton; West India by a liberated slave and 
planter with a sugar-cane; and others with 
similar descriptive adjuncts. The characteristics 
and details have in each case been carefully 
studied, so as to illustrate, as far as possible, 
each nationality. The text to the two lights is 
** All Nations shall do Him service.” In the 
lower light panels, the first subject illustrates 
the interview between the Marquess Conynham 
and Archbishop Howley at Kensington Palace, 
when they announced the decease of William IV. 
and Her Majesty’saccession as Queen. To give 
an ecclesiastical appearance to this panel, a 
Gothic treatment is adopted in the room, and a 
picture of the Crucifixion, set with a carved 
stone frame, is indicated. So we read from the 
Birmingham Daily Post: to our thinking, this is 
a rather curious medley of sacred and secular 
interests to be combined in a church; but the 
general idea of the representative figures of the 
nations is a good one. The window is executed 
by Messrs. Winfields from the design of Mr. 
T. W. Camm. 

Proposed New Asylum for the Insane, 
Edinburgh.—At a meeting of the managers 
of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the insane, 
held on the 29th ult., Mr. Sydney Mitchell was 
appointed architect of the new asylum which 
the managers have resolved to erect on their 
Craig House estate. It is understood that a 
sum of about 60,000/. will be expended on the 
erection of this building, which is intended to 
embrace all modern improvements, and to form 
a model asylum in every respect. Much thought 
has been given to the matter for a period of 
years by Dr. Clouston, the chief medical officer 
in the asylum, and it is intended that the 
managers are to make it a condition that the 
architect is to give effect to the views of Dr. 
Clouston in the building plans. We believe it 
was proposed at the meeting that the appoint- 
ment of an architect to an undertaking so 
gigantic and important as that of the proposed 
asylum should be thrown open to competition, 
and that architects of eminence in all parts of 
the country should be invited to compete, but 
this motion only found support in its mover 
and seconder.—Scotsman. 

The Alexander Thomson Memorial, 
Glasgow.—The North British Daily Mail says 
that after careful examination of the drawings 
now on exhibition in the Corporation Galleries, 
the trustees on the 28th ult. awarded the prize 
to the set marked “ Jason,” and on opening the 
sealed envelope bearing that motto it was found 
that the succeasful candidate was Mr. William 
James Anderson, 62, Cadder - street, Pollok- 
shields. It may be remembered that the 
trustees of the Alexander Thomson Memorial 
offered a prize of 601. for the purpose of en- 
couraging the study of Classic architecture, and 
that the successful competitor shall, within 
two years after receiving intimation that his 
drawings have been placed first in order of 
merit, be required to go on a sketching tour for 
a period of three months, in order to pursue his 
architectural studies. 

The Registration of Plumbers.—At the 
Guildhall on Saturday thirty-three journeymen 
and seven master plumbers received certificates 
of registration by the Plumbers’ Company, 
having attended for the purpose from the 
following places: — Nottingham, Folkestone, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Hertford, Manchester, Chip- 
penham, Southsea, Bristol, Maidstone, Norwich, 
Wells, Trowbridge, Wantage, Exeter, Cam- 
bridge, Romsey, and Bath.—Times, January 3. 


New Town-hall for Linlithgow.—The 
ancient royal burgh of Linlithgow is fast losing 
its quaint appearance, owing to the demolition 
of old, and the erection of new, buildings,—a 
process which has been going on with great 
rapidity during the last few years. The new 
Town-hall, of which the foundation-stone was 
laid on Saturday afternoon by Mr. Peter 
M‘Lagan, M.P. for West Lothian, forms 
another step in this process. The present 
Town - hall forms the third story of the 
Town -house at the Cross. This Town- 
house was originally built, shortly after the 
restoration of Charles II., out of taxes raised 
under Royal grants given to compensate the 
burgh for losses sustained from Cromwell’s 
invasion. In 1847 part of the Town-house was 
destroyed by fire, and the present front was 
then built. The access to the present Town- 
hall is most inconvenient, and the egress most 
dangerous in a case of panic. Various pro- 
posals have been made in recent years either 
to alter and improve the old hall or provide a 
new one. Ultimately the site of what is to be 
the new hall was acquired, through the gene- 
rosity of Miss Jessie B. Baird, Linlithgow, 
sister of the late Dr. George Dallas Baird. 
This lady generously subscribed 8001. (the cost 
of the ground) in memory of her brother, whose 
name will be long held in esteem in the burgh, 
and will be perpetuated by being inscribed on 
a tablet at the hall entrance. The new hall, 
which is to stand on the north side of the High- 
street, a little to the east of the Cross, has 
been designed in the Scotch Baronial style by 
Mr. J. Russell Walker, architect, Edinburgh. 
The front elevation, of white freestone, is 56 ft. 
in length, and fully 37 ft. in height. It will be 
flanked on either side by buildings (to be let as 
dwelling-houses) of a length of 37 ft. and two 
stories in height. A high crow-step gable will 
top the centre of the front elevation of the hall 
proper, and on either side will be erected two 
towers, each 80 ft. high. Internally the hall 
will be supplied with a roomy gallery, and there 
will be accommodation for 800 people. The 
floor space will be 70 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. 
As the building has been commenced in the 
Queen’s jubilee year it will be styled the 
Jubilee Town-hall. The cost of the hall, ex- 
clusive of the site, will be 2,800/., and that of 
the side buildings 1,200/., or 4,000/. in all.— 
Glasgow Herald. 

Failures in the United Kingdom in 
1887.—Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette for Decem- 
ber 28 publishes a statistical abstract of failures 
during the year 1887. From this it appears 
that in the building trades there were 761 
failures in 1887 as against 712 in 1886, or an 
increase of 49, but only 453 farmers failed last 
year as against 517 in 1886, notwithstanding all 
that we hear about agricultural depres- 
sion. The iron and steel trades show 164 
failures in 1887 against 151 in 1886. The total 
of failures for all trades in 1887 shows a net 
decrease of nearly 3 per cent. upon the failures 
in 1886. Seeing that there was a large increase 
during each of the three years preceding, this 
falling-off is, so far, satisfactory, as it indicates 
a turn in the tide of trade depression. The 
separate statistics for England give a striking 
decrease for the last quarter of 1887, while in 
Scotland this decrease appears continuous 
throughout the year, and in Ireland the totals 
for 1886 and 1887 are nearly alike. ‘ The official 
statistics of bankruptcy must, however,” 
Kemp’s Gazette continues, ‘‘be taken with the 
qualification that they only give one side of the 
whole insolvency of the country. It is well 
known that during the year 1887, private 
arrangements with creditors, by way of assign- 
ment or composition, have been very common. 
There are no figures obtainable to show how 
numerous they really were, and so we must 
leave the matter to be settled by each one’s 
actual business experience. But owing to the 
operation of the Deeds of Arrangement Act, 
which comes into effect with the New Year, we 
shall not for the future be without these 
figures. Under that statute every such private 
arrangement will require registration, as does a 
Bill of Sale, and then we shall be enabled to 
publish more complete statistics of failures in the 
future than has hitherto been possible, though 
even then there must be some insolvencies that 
will escape detection and evade publication.” 

Reredos, Quorndon —Through the liberality 
of a parishioner, the parish church of Quorndon 
has recently’ been enriched with a carved 
alabaster and Caen stone reredos and Com- 
munion-table, made by Messrs. Jones & Willis. 


| Proposed Widening of the Strand.— 
Mr. William Milford Teulon writes to the 
Morning Post as follows :—‘‘ The late fire inthe 
Strand and the still more recent fire in Holy. 
well-street must attract attention to the risk 
that exists of a serious conflagration in that 
narrow thoroughfare, and points to the fact that 
there is one undertaking which ought by this 
time to be ripe for commencement. It is fully 
ten years since I initiated the idea, and prepared 
plans for widening the roadway on the north 
side of St. Mary-le-Strand Church to the width 
of that on the south side, for removing the 
block of houses between that church and 
St. Clement Danes comprised between Wych- 


85 ft. and the former to 60 ft., and leaving a 
valuable building site between the two road- 
ways. Two of the best churches in London and 
the Law Courts being thus brought into one 
and the scheme was 


things in Europe ; 


continuing up the west side of Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, widening Gate- street, and so into 
Holborn. 


north entrance of the Law Courts. This plan 
I submitted to the Strand District Board of 
Works, and, after careful consideration, they 
passed it on to the Metropolitan Board with a 
strong recommendation in its favour. It was 
received and approved, but further action was 
postponed owing to the new streets through 
St. Giles’s being on hand. . . . The time has long 
since passed that this could in any way be a 
benefit to myself, although I should be glad to 
give uny explanations of the plans, which are 
still retained by the Metropolitan Board. Iam 
reviving the subject solely with a view to the 
removal of a block to the ever-increasing traffic 
in the Strand, and in the hope of seeing so 
great an adornment and improvement to the 
metropolis.” 

Rights of Grave-Owners.—The decision 


Board, will cause some surprise. 


erecting monuments. 


of Parliament. 
was extended beyond the Metropolis in 1853) 


strictions as they think fit, to sell exclusive 
rights of burial, and also rights of erecting 
monuments in any part of a burial-ground pro- 
vided by them; similar powers are conferred 
on local authorities by the clauses of the 
Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847, which are now 
incorporated in the Public Health Act. Both 
sets of authorities have also vested in them the 
general management, regulation, and control 
of burial-grounds provided by them, and cat 
make such rules or by-laws as they think | 


is very general, and one would think rather t0 | 
be encouraged than prohibited. Few would be 
disposed to approve of the policy of a board 
which forbids such a practice,—the Judges did 
not; but they had to decide an abstract ques 
tion of legal right, and they held that the Board 
were not trespassers when, in pursuance o | 
their regulations, they had the flowers removed. 
The principle on which they went was that the 
plaintiff had purchased a right of burial ané 
nothing more, and consequently could not com: | 
plain of the removal of the flowers.—Sanitary 
Record. 

Carlisle Market.—We are asked to mem 
tion that the glazing of this building is to b 
done on Helliwell’s patent system, withou! 


putty. 


Burial Boards are empowered, under such re- | 


necessary for maintaining due decency and | 
order. Thecustom of putting flowers on graves | 


street and the Strand, widening the latter to 4 


view would appear as one of the finest : 


highly appreciated by my friend, the late — 
Mr. Street:: Associated with this idea was also 
the formation of a new street from the Strand | 
to Holborn by widening Newcastle and Hough- 
ton streets, passing through Clare Market and © 


From this general line a branch | 
would run down through Carey-street to the | 


of Justices Wills and Grantham on the 8th inst., © 
in the case of McGough v. The Lancaster Burial © 
The plaintiff © 
had purchased from the defendant Board the © 
exclusive right of burial in a plot of ground in | 
their cemetery, and had buried 2 child in it. © 
He had not, however, obtained aay right of © 
He placed on the grave © 
a glass case containing flowers, and this the — 
defendants, in the exercise of their general | 
power of managing the cemetery, removed. |— 
The plaintiff brought an action for trespass in |— 
respect of this removal, and obtained judgment 
in his favour in the Lancaster County Court, © 
but the Judges of the High Court have now © 
reversed it and decided in favour of the de- © 
fendants. The functions and powers of burial | 
boards, and of local authorities where they — 
provide cemeteries, are defined by several Acts | 
By the Act of 1852 (which | 
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Another Theatre Burned Down.— About 
four o'clock on Wednesday morning a fire was 
discovered to have broken out at the Bolton 
Theatre Royal, and in less than an hour the 
building was completely gutted. Mr. J. F. 
Elliston, the lessee, had this year mounted the 
pantomime of ‘Blue Beard.” There were two 

rformances on Wednesday, the house being 
crowded afternoon and evening. Everything 
was left safe at midnight, and the first intima- 
tion of the fire was given by the police. The 
theatre was fitted with Grinnell’s patent 
sprinklers, and all the latest appliances; but it 
is stated that there is evidence of incendiarism, 
that burglarious implements were found at 
the office entrance, and that the valve tap 
connected with the sprinklers was turned off, so 
that they could not operate. Six years ago the 
Temple Opera House, the other theatre in 
Bolton, was destroyed by fire. 

Nuisance from Metropolitan Refuse.— 
In aspecial report on the storage, collection, and 
conveyance of offensive substances through 
the street, Dr. Dudfield points out a very 
prominent evil in London administration. The 
refuse of dustbins is conveyed through the 
streets in open vehicles in such a way as to 
allow it to blow about in people’s faces; and 
bones, skins, and other decomposing materials 
are similarly carted about with the result of 
producing offensiveness and nuisance. Any 
small country town can make bye-laws to 
regulate such matters by adopting the model 
clauses issued by the Local Government Board 
dealing with the prevention of nuisances arising 
from filth, dust, ashes, rubbish, &c., but London 
appears as yet to be unable to control the evil. 
As Dr. Dudfield well puts it, all refuse matters, 
whether the result of trades or of ordinary 
housekeeping, should be stored in impermeable 
covered receptacles and removed frequently, 
and without nuisance or annoyance, in properly 
constructed covered vehicles.—The Lancet. 

Birmingham Architectural Association, 
The fourth ordinary meeting of the current 
session was held at Queen’s College, on Tuesday 
evening last. The Vice-President (Mr. W. 
Doubleday) took the chair. A paper was read 
by Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A., on ‘‘ Optical Re- 
finements in Architecture.’ The lecturer 
pointed out the many causes of failure in 
modern building, owing to the want of a proper 
understanding of the laws of optics, which were 
so thoroughly appreciated by the Greeks. The 
lecture was illustrated by examples taken form 
ancient and modern architecture. <A vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. W. Doubleday, and sup- 
ported by Messrs. Victor Scruton (Hon. Sec.), W 
Henman, A. V. Ingall, and John Cotton, was 
unanimously accorded to Mr. Bidlake for his 
most interesting paper, and after a response 
from that gentleman the meeting terminated. 

The Slate Trade.—The new price lists have 
now been issued by all the quarries, and 
although the rise is not as great as some an- 
ticipated, it is really a substantial one, the 
leading quarries having cancelled all special 
terms and lists. The export trade promises 
very well for the coming year, the principal 
Continental merchants having already sent in 
large orders, though few of them can be shipped 
before the Baltic is open for navigation. The 
home trade also promises very well, especially 
in the Lancashire and Yorkshire districts, and 
there is every prospect of a further rise before 
the summer. 

Sprague’s Architect’s Pocket Diary.— 
This conveniently small pocket-book, of which 
a revised edition for 1888 has been published, 
contains within a small compass a great many 
useful memoranda and tables of strength of 
materials, weights of various substance, com- 
parative tables of French and English measures, 
&c. A list of districts and district surveyors 
of London is appended, with the addresses. It 
would be a useful addition to this, in another 
issue, to give the hours of attendance at the 
various offices, which vary considerably. 

Fleming’s Diary.—Messrs. Fleming & Son, 
of Halifax, send us a diary interleaved with a 
number of diagrams and illustrations of their 
various forms of belting and belt-driving gear 
and fasteners, along with a considerable 
number of general practical memoranda and 
mechanical data. 

East Huntspill, Somerset.—A stained-glass 
window has just been erected at the west end 
of the parish church of East Huntspill, 
Somerset, the subject being Christ receiving 


little children. The artist is Mr. Constable, of 
Cambridge. 


Board Schools, Newchurch-in-Rossen- 
dale.—The Newchurch-in-Rossendale School 
Board, in response to advertisement, received 
fifty-nine sets of plans for their new schools 
about to be erected at Waterfoot, the result 
being that the designs under motto “‘ Efficiency 
with Economy,’ were unanimously selected, 
the author being Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, of 
Birkenhead and Douglas; Mr. Charles Parsons, 
of Burnley, receiving second premium; and 
Mr. W.S. Varley, of Blackburn, third premium. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. da. & s.d, 
Greenheart, B.G. ; .ton 610 0 715 0 
Teak, E.I. load 8 0 0 1210 0 
Sequoia, U.S. evonsencecoeees footcube 0 23 0 3 0 
Ash, Canada ... load 300 410 0 
Birch 200 3210 0 
Elm ,, 310 0 410 0 
Fir, Dantsic, &c, 1190 0 40 0 

ak he 210 0 410 0 

Canada ... 66 @ 

Pine, Canada red ......... 200 $810 0 

»» yellow...... 200 400 

Lath, Dantsic fathom 300 60 0 

St. Petersburg 40 0 £610 0 

Wainscot, Riga ..... OB 000 000 

Odessa, crown...... 2100 300 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std. 100 710.0 900 

"4th and 3rd... 8 0 0 

610 0 710 0 

St. Ist yellow......... 810 0 14 0 0 

99. 2n d 993 eeevesces 7 0 0 8 0 0 

white 610 0 810 0 

Swedish 615 0 15 00 

White Sea 700 1610 0 

Canada, Pine, lst 1400 24 00 

10 0 O 1610 0 

»» Spruce, list 800 910 0 

» _Srdand2nd...... 5600 0 

New Brunswick, &c » 600 700 

Battens, all kinds 400 1010 0 
Flooring sq., 1 in,, 

pared, First.. 98 O O11 6 

Second ...... 066 07 6 

Other qualities 040 060 


TIMBER (continued). £.8.d, 
Cedar, Cuba foot 0 0 3} 0 O & 
onduras, &c, 0 0 3 0 0 3% 
Australian 00 8 
y, Cuba 00 4 007 
omingo, cargo average ..... 0 0 4¢ 0 0 6 
Mexican OF OO 8 
Tobasco os 00 6 
Maple, 0 0 5 0 0 7 
Rose, R ton 8 00 110 0 
700 900 
Box, Turkey 8S @ 
Satin, St. Domingo foot 0065 00 9 
Porto Rico » 0010 
Walnut, Italian 004 00 BF 
METALS, 

Inon—Bar, in London,..ton 000 00 0 
n Wales 000 000 

CorrEr— 

British, cake and ingot .........ton 79 0 0 81 0 0 
Best selectea 81 0 0 8 0 0 
Sheets, strong . 90 0 0 00 0 
Chili, bars ... 8 0 0 8510 0 

YEttow Murat lb O O 7%} OO 8 

LEaD— 

Pig, Spanish ........ ton 1515 0 00 0 
English, common brands........... 1510 0 0 0 
Sheet, English Setceceeeececeoceceseeteae 17 0 0 17 5 0 

SPELTER— 

Silesian, 21 00 2110 0 
Ordinary 2910 0 21 0 0 

Tin— 

Straits ton 16710 0 00 0 

Australian 167 10 0 00 0 

English ingots 000 00 0 
OILS, 

Linseed ton 19 5 0 1910 0 

Cocoanut, COCHIN 29.0 0 8000 
Ceylon 2315 0 

Palm, Lagos 2110 0 22 0 0 

Rapeseed, Baglish 26 0 0 «26 5 O 

2410 0 2415 O 

Cottonseed, 00 0 

Tallow and Oleine . 25 00 465 0 0 

93 refined eeaeetoageetceaeseceee 5 0 0 12 0 0 

TURPENTINE — 

American, in casks ........cwt, 18 0 00 0 

Tar— 

Stockholm barrel 015 0 00 0 
010 0 000 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. 


By whom required, . | 


Pr Designs to be 


vered, Page. 


New Schools, Guernsey ...... Managers | 51, Jan, 3lst | ii. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required, Page. 


Pipe-Sewers, &c. 
Kerbing, Tarpaving, &c. ......... 


Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson......... 
Lewisham Bd. of Wks. | do. ii. 


Jan, 10th xiv, 


Road-Making and Paving Fulham Vestry............ J. P. Norrington.........| Jan, 11th | xii. 
Removal of Dust, &c. ... Crown Est. Paving Com,| Official .....csecccsceesseees do. Vili. 
Wrought-Iron Fencing Northwich Local Board | H. Bancroft ...............| Jan. 16th | xiv. 
Works and Materials ...... Wandsworth Bd. of Wks} Official .....sccccccecsseceees Jan.17th | xvii. 
Cast-Iron Pipes ............ : Brighton — Waterwks do, do. xiv. 
Carting and Laying Pipes ......... do, do. xiv. 
Enlargement of Swansea P.O, one Com. of H. Nt. Works... do, do, ii. 
Making-up Roads, &c...... sasbeseenovercenscorercesens Tottenhm L. B. of Health| J. E. Worth do. xvii, 
Pipe Sewer, &c.......... .eee-| Bromley Union............ G. B. Carlton ........ | Jan, 19th | xvii, 
Road- Making Works .....cccsss Bromley U. R. S.A. Official do. xvii, 
Postal Sorting-Office, “ademmned Com. of H.M. Works... 0. Jan. 20th | ii. 
Main Sewerage Works Billesdon U.R.S8.A.. J.B. Everard.. do. ii. 
Pamaping Edmonton Local Board | G. E. Hachus.......... | San. 24th | viii. 
Works and Materials ... Hackney Board of Wks | J. Lovegrove... vee | Jan, 25th | vill, 
Alterations and Additions to Workhouse ...... Durham Union............ W. Crozier, Jun.......... Jan. 27th | xii. 
Construction of es wats ,..| Manchester Cor. Wtrwks| G. H. Hill .| Feb. 14th | viii. 
Barracks, Oxford . Salvation Army............ E. J. Sherwood........ Not stated... | xvii. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Balary. 5 Page, 

Clerk of Works Billesdon U.R.S.A....... 21, 10s, weekly’......| Jan. 13th | xxii. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us not later than 12 Noon on Thurédays. | 


CROYDON. — For boundary walls, South Norwood 
Schools, for the Croydon School Board, Mr. Robert 


Ridge, Surveyor to the Board, architect. Quantities by 
the architect :— 

Smith & Bulled 122 0 


J. & C, Bowyer...... 
Wyatt & Co. ...... 


Smith & Sons (accepted) 


coooco> 


BIRMINGHAM.—For hot-water apparatus for new 
schools in Soho-road, for the Birmingham Schoo! Board, 
Messrs. Thomason & Whitwell, architects, Cannon-street, 
Birmingham :— 

Henry Hope, Birmingham (accepted) £443 0 0 


CROY DON.—For alterations and new shop front to 
premises, Brighton-road, for Messrs. Thrift & Sons, Mr. 
Robert Ridge, architect. No quantities :— 


Bailey £186 0 0 
Pearce... 17410 90 
Goulder & Glasscock 173 0 0 
Smith & Bulled ... 170 0 O 
Waller 169 10 O 
Knight & Bennett (accepted) ......scs.s« 137 0 0 
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GREAT CROSBY (near Liverpool).—For alterations 

nd additions to the Girls’ Schools, for the Merchant 
‘Taylors’ Company. Mr. W. Hilton Nash, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Aldridge & Deacon, Liverpool :— 


Jones & Sons 1,449 0 
T. 1,235 0 0 
7, Urmso TTT 1,214 0 0 
D. Mulholland (accepted) 1,195 0 0 


LEICESTER.—For the supply of iron, timber, oils, 
ints. bruehes, varnish, &c., to the Corporation of 


icester. Specifications and quantities by Mr. J. 
Gordon, M.Inst C.E., Borough Surveyor :— 
Contract No. 1.—Iron, &c. 

Vipan & Headly, Leicester £294 7°6 
Buswe!l & Rollett, Leicester*............ 29219 6 
Accepted. 

Contract No. 2.—Oils, Paints, &c. 

E. H. Butler, Leicester ... £128 3 2 
T. E. Butler & Sons, Leicester* ,........ 127 5 0 
Accepted, 

Contract No. 3.—Brushes, &c. 

The late R. J. Clarke’s Sensteen, 
413 0 

Contract No. 4. —Timber, &e. 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester .. £341 9 1 
J. Stableford, Leicester . 28111 9 
WwW. Gimson & Sons, Leicester............ 246 7 4 
James Beal & Son, Leicester ...... 24112 4 
Green & Parr, Leicester (accepted) ... 215 1 11 


LEICESTER.—For the supply of granite kerbs, setts, 
squares, crossing stones, ringsmall, rammel, gravel, Xc., 
to the Corporation. Specification and quantities by Mr. 
J. Gordon, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor :— 

Rawson & Rawson, Enderby, near Leicester :— 

2, 000 tons ringsmall 2 in, 

» Yrammel ...... . » £1,476 5 
2,000 ,, granite gravel ............... 

300 yards grooved crossing stones) 

The Croft Granite Co., Croft, pear Leicester :— 

The Mountsorrel Granite Co., 

1,550 ft. kerb............ 

1, ‘000 tons ringsmall 2 im. 
"600 »» 3 by 3 granite — 

2,000 ,, granite gravel .............0 

The Groby Gravite Co. Groby: 
1,000 ft. 10 by 6 square BED nccnssonsens 
2,000 tons ringsmall 2 in.,................0 ; £644 15 10 
50 ,, Yrammel.. 

Henry Hewitt, Stoney near ~* — 

600 tons granite setts.. sees, £523 15 0 

Margereson & Co., Chesterfield : 

500 tons dressed randones 


[All accepted. ] 


£1,091 9 2 


. £258 6 8 


LONDON.—For new estate offices, Upton Park, E. 
H, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Wyles......... .. £815 15 0 
William Buckland ....... 805 16 0 
James Baxter ......... .. 249 0 0 
William Parsons 735 0 0 
Lawrence & Brand . 715 0 
Allerton & Fox... 6939 0 
Geo. Chicken — 685 0 0 
H, G. Grafton 5644 0 0 

LONDON,.—For erecting horse repository and 


employés dwellings, in Stamford-street and Bennett- 
street, Blackfriars-road, for Mr. George Cox. Mr. Charles 
H. Flack, architect, 9, Bedford-row :— 


Patrick & Son ......... £8,175 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .,..... 7,973 0 0. 
Smith . . 7,480 0 0 
Higgs & a 7,340 0 0 
Woodward se 7,200 0 0 
Jackson & Todd . . 7,199 0 0 
Dawns........- 7,070 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. na 6,809 0 0 


LONDON .—Eor alterations, &c., 27, Leadenhall-street, 
for the Spread Eagle (!) Bread Co. T. & W. Stone, 
architects, 2, Great E.C, :— 


J. Smith... £620 0 0 
Balaam Bros. ......... 560 0 © 
48 0 0 
Aviss & Co. (accepted) . 427 O 


LONDON.—For building new warehouse at King’s 
ae Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architects :— 


. R. Lamble £1,679 0 0 
MacFarlane Bros.,........ 1,659 0 0 
Brown & Co. 1,597 0 0 
Mattock Bros. 1,560 0 O 
Williams & Son 1,483 0 
H. L. Holloway .. 1,467 0 0 


MARGATE.—For the erection of Jubilee clock tower, 
Margate. Mr. Ernest Kaufmann, architect. Quantities 
Py Messrs. Stoner & Sons, 8, Blomfield-street, London, 


saves 780 18 3 
Herbert Stiff, 1, 0 
Cloak & Weston, Westgate. on-Sea... . 1,551 12 
W. J. Adcock, Dover 1, 
Fredk. Pearse, Westgate-on-Sea...... 1,485 0 
W. W. Martin, Ramsgate all 
Jas. 8S. Farley, Kensal Green, W. ... 1,465 17 
NORTHAMPTON.—For the erection of a new bank, 
Northampton, for the Stamford, Spalding, and Boston 
Banking Company, Limited. Mr. Charles Dorman, archi- 


J ‘oseph Wales, Margate.... 


tect: 
Cosford £4,299 0 
Smith Bros. 4,085 0 
Green Bros. .........00 3,963 0 
Watkin Bros, .. 93,950 0 0 
Martin ..... wee 3,480 0 O 
J. Wingrove (accepted) .. 3,145 0 0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is yoo pirKct from the Office to residents 
in any part of the we —— at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp, To all parts of Europe, America, 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. 
annum. Remittances payable FOURDRIN} 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street 


Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 
The BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICES: BATH. 


Doulting Freestoneand Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK & SONS, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilmin- 
ster, Somerset. —Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
ay ogee at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder ” 

- Friday Morning’s post. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, “‘ THR BUILDER, Lonpon.”’ 


8. C.—J. E. F. (thanks, not required).—E. P. (rather too vague ; as 
an architect writing to an architectural journal you should be 
prepared to state what ‘* composition " you recommend).—H. H. (one 
item inserted ; others too low, or without amounts). 

All statements of facts, lista of tenders, &c., must be accompani 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
dresses, 


Notrse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THK ; all communications rela 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


FIRE BRICKS. 


STOURBRIDGE BEST FIRE 80s. M. 
tto FIRE CLAY, 25s. a ton. 
Also in Stock: Fire Lumps, Fire Tiles, Boiler Seatings, and 


Flue Covers. 
R. CULL & SON, Manufacture 
City Stores :—-Midland Railway Depot, Mint-street, 
Tower Hill, E.C., 
City Office: — 72, Pal ildings, Old Broad-street, E.C 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


Best quality— White 
Headers at 91. 5s. M. 


Stretchers at 107. 5s. 
Quoins and Bullnose at 112. 15s. Af. 
R. CULL & SON, 
City Stores :—Midland Railway a Royal Mint-street, 


Tower Hill, 
, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


BRICKS. 


BLU 


Common Blue Bricks at 55s. MV. Best Pressed Blue actags at 65s. M. 
Bullnose and Stable Pavings at 70s. . 
Plinths, Coping, in Stock. 


R. 
City Stores :—Midland Deptt, Royal Mint-street, 


Tower- hill, 
City Office: — 72, Palm gs, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


4-inch. 9- 12- 


d. per ft. 
Subject toa large for railway ds. 
Bends, Junctions, Syphons, Gullies. &c. Kitchen Sinks, Closet Pans, 
&c. in Stock. 
R. CULL & SON, 
City Stores :—Midland Railway Depot, Royal Mint-street, 


Tower- “hill, E.C 
City Office: — 72, Pal gs, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


Doulting Pree Stone 
88 
BLUE LIAS LIMB and Lime Merchants, 


Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADV? 


Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 


No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr 
SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


The Great Fire at the “Grand” Theatre. 
The Fireproof Concrete Staircases, Floors, and 
Proscenium Wall that have so successfully 
stood the severe test of this great fire, and 
remain intact and uninjured, were built by 

CHARLES DRAKE & CO. 
Battersea Park Station, London, S.W. [Apvr. 
& REAP, 
of 


MICHELMORE 


OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting ‘‘FALL DOWN " GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description 


36a. BOROUGH ROAD, 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.E. 
PrIcEs REDUCED. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


ROOFING. 


BRABY 


LON DOWN. 
352 to 362, Euston-road. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 and 49, St. Enoch-square. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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